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hen buying a timing device 
why not get the best? 


The CALCULAGRAPH 


is the standard message meter of the‘ tele- 
phone world. 
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looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 
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EVER a 


—there’s a reason. 


Wrisefor Wueratare § CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 
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It is made with the”same care and exact- 
ness as a chronometer, and continues to be 
accurate after years of service. 

Thousands of telephone companies have 
ended their toll charge troubles by install- 
ing a CALCULAGRAPH. 
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LEICH Residence Type Magneto Telephones 


are exceptionally well adapted 
for use where space is limited. 


The transmitter is mounted close to the cabinet on a knuckle 
type arm which gives the same adjustment as the regular 
arm. ‘Transmitter is threaded to take any mouthpiece, and 
receiver will take pin, spade or loop terminals. 


The case is finished in dull golden oak; gongs, crank and 
hookswitch in black enamel. 





Get our latest prices. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 7 Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 


POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ta. Telephone 


System 


is best for 


Hitherto ou 
thelineman y 
has had to hiettetien 


depend on 
the old style 
pliers with 
hard rubber han- 
dles or detachable 

rubber sleeves. The 
former would not 
stand rough usage, as 
the hard rubber had a 
tendency to crack or break © 
if the pliers were dropped. 


it’s the simplest and 
easiest for any one 
to keep. For in- 
stance: 


“Operating Reve- 
nues” and “Operat- 
ing Expenses” are 
kept side by side in 
the PEERLESS 
CASH JOURNAL 
which shows the 
“total revenues” and 
“total expenses” of 


The latter was equally unsatisfactory, as the detachable - the business any 
handles ‘‘wore loose”’ and became unsafe. ge ln the month 

“Rimco” Rubber Insulated Pliers solve this problem. The in- 
sulating compound is semi-soft, and is permanently attached Gur targe staf of anditers ts comprics’ of 
to the handle by a patented process. These pliers will not men whe aro experienced ta the manage- 

ale ji od < ay ¢ = > a i ment of telephone properties and who can 
break if dropped and they afford absolute safety. Every pair aie Sen Gia a Gomis cman 
is tested to 10,000 volts. Get literature and prices. 

‘a Write for a free copy of 
Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation “BETTER TELEPHONE BOOKKEEPING” 
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By the Way— Every telephone man has seen long _ profit can be made at the present rates 


Speaking of government control and 
operation of the telegraph and telephone, 
here are three quotations from an edi- 


torial in the Chicago Daily News: 


“The telegraph and telephone systems 
have given the government no trouble.” 
“Their efficiency has not been 

and is not called in question.” 
“There is no pretense that economy would 
result from government control and op- 


eration.” 


These opinions, expressed by a journal 
of the liberal character possessed by the 
Daily 


a tribute to the telephone and telegraph. 


News, are significant. They are 


They also lay the foundation for this 
conclusion contained in its editorial: 
“Only imperative need would warrant 


the President in taking over the tele- 


graph and telephone systems.” 


Can Anything Be Gained? 


The threatened telegraph strike has 
called off. At this 


Senate has not taken any definite action 


been writing the 
toward giving the President the power to 
ake over the wire systems. 

There was real necessity of government 
action in the vastly-complicated railway 
situation, the condition of which was ex- 
posed by a rare combination of unnatural 
weather and a congestion of business. 
The normally well-organized railway 
systems were caught off their guard, and 
revealed which had 


weaknesses were 


never before been appreciated. 


trains of empty cars pass through his 
town, and any Chicago man who has 
gone to Minneapolis over the really well- 
equipped and comfortable Great Western 
trains has had a whole sleeper to himself, 
while at the same time the more popular 
trains were not at all filled to capacity. 

When the public awakened to the fact 
that it only had a day’s coal supply to 
meet a most rigid winter, something had 
to be done and done quickly. Hence a 
central agency had to be created which 
would rearrange the routing and loading 
cf cars and trains, and thereby save the 
public, as well as to stop economic waste. 

When it comes to the wire situation, 
there is no such emergency now and 
there was none last winter. Today, even 
while so much of the wire service is 
given to military messages—and_ such 
messages are never short—no_ business 
house has really suffered any discomfort 
or inconvenience. 

Taking over the telegraph wires will be 
welcomed by the employes and investors, 
because it will undoubtedly increase the 
wages of the former and render their po- 
sitions more stable, and guarantee a good 
return on the latter’s investment. But it 
is evident that such action will cause an 
increase in message charges which, of 
course, the public will pay. 

Taking over the telephone wires—pre- 
sumably at this time only long distance 
or toll service wires are being considered 
—will inevitably result in an increase in 
the cost of service to the public. A study 


of long distance service reveals that a 


only through establishing such originat- 


ing and terminating charges as would 
cause a loss to the local companies. 

The Independent telephone man in lo- 
calities where competition exists, would 
distance 


surely gain because the long 


wires, now denied him, would be con- 
nected to his exchange. 

The employes would gain because of in- 
creased wages, but it is doubtful if the 
investor would because the telephone 
business has not profited by the munition 
business as did railway and telegraph 
companies prior to our entry into the war. 

The public will pay more for telephone 
service just as it is now paying more 
for railroad service. The increase in 
charges on the railways has been disap- 
pointing to the believers in government 
control because they have ever believed 
that such action would reduce charges to 
the public. 

Governments, like individuals, have dis- 
covered that increased expenses neces- 


sarily must mean increased revenues. 
However, it does not matter what any- 
cne believes, for the world is witnessing 
a great change in its manner of living. 
With a great army in the field, and an 
anxious world behind it with the long 
sleepless nights, new thoughts are bound 
to be born. With great war bills run up 
into figures which stagger the mind, some- 
thing will have to be done to pay them. 
Government ownership of telephones 
actually depends upon whether any public 
good can be derived from it. Only the 


future has the answer. 
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Estimating Trunking Requirements 


A Method for Rapidly and Accurately Estimating the Trunking Require- 
ments for Call Circuit, Ring-Down or Automatic Trunk Groups—Grade 
of Service Most Important Factor—Practical Illustrative Examples 


The purpose of this article is to place 
in the hands of the busy telephone man, 
a means whereby trunking requirements 
tor call circuit, ring-down, or automatic 
trunk groups may be estimated rapidly 
and accurately without going into a mass 
of mathematical laws and _ theories. 


Of the numerous formulas for de- 
termining the number of trunks in a 
group required to handle a given load, 
few may be applied to the three groups 
mentioned, with an equal degree of ac- 
curacy. Of the formulas in general use, 
few are accurate for small groups of 
circuits, although for larger groups they 
meet most requirements. 


In many formulas the allowance made 
for the fluctuation of traffic is so great 
that an unnecessary amount of money 
is expended for the installation of equip- 
ment which remains idle. 

The most important point to be con- 
sidered is the grade of service to be 
given to the patron. Quality of service 
rendered over a group of trunks, as far 
as the patron is concerned, and except 
for operating errors, resolves into the 
number of “no trunk” reports received 
in a given number of calls. 


One “no trunk” report out of each one 
thousand calls, is service which is ap- 
parently satisfactory to all patrons. The 
effect of increasing this ratio to four “no 
trunk” reports out of a thousand calls 
is to reduce the required number of 
trunks and consequently impairs the 
service that the patron receives. 

Shall the patron receive, on an average, 
one, two, three, or four “no trunk” re- 
ports out of each one thousand calls 


Bv H. A. Buxton 
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Curve |. Values of Traffic Factor of Safety for Different Numbers of Trunks and Dif- 
ferent Grades of Service. 


during the busy hour? In automatic 
plants it may be found that the ratio of 
one to one thousand is __ satisfactory, 
while in manual plants the ratio of four 
to one thousand may be attained without 
causing many complaints. 


In connection with the number of “no 
trunk” reports to the calling patron, the 
effect of congested trunk groups should 
be carefully considered, as such conges- 
tion causes the order wire or wires to be 
congested, slows up the originating op- 

















Curve lil. Number of Minutes an Hour a Group of Trunks Is Engaged. 
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erator’s work and thereby causes slow 
answers at the originating office, irri- 
tates the patrons and operators, and in- 
creases the originating operator’s load, 
for many of the patrons will make a 
second, third and perhaps fourth attempt 
to complete a call on which they had 
previously met with “no trunk” reports. 

The density of the flow of telephone 
traffic and the causes for fluctuation, have 
furnished an interesting subject for dis- 
cussion for a long time. While it is not 
the purpose of this article to discuss the 
subject to any great extent, it is neces- 
sary to mention a few of the most im- 
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B to A; also that the average busy-hour 
trunk-holding time was two minutes, 
which includes all “Line Busy” conditions. 
Then if 
C= The calls per busy hour, 
T=The average trunk holding time 
in minutes, and 
Y=The required number of trunks, 
CF FOOSE a cecicaveaesds (1) 
And 
Y for A to B = 70 
Y for B to A = 60 
No further calculation would be 
necessary if the calls occurred one after 
another in such a way that, as soon as 


13 


group are involved, that allowance is made 
for a fluctuation of 26 per cent., while for 
a group of 30 trunks the allowance is 62 
per cent. 

No constant may be correctly used to 
allow for the traffic, but 
a factor of safety must be used and it 


fluctuations in 


should vary according to the degree of 
fluctuation in traffic. Hence the value of 
m varies according to the value of Y, 
increasing as Y decreases, and decreasing 
as Y increases up to the point where 
Y=80 and m=33. (Post Office 
trical Engineers’ Journal, Volume No. 7.) 

The value of m is also affected by the 


Elec- 

















Curve li. 


portant points, insofar as they enter into 
the calculation of trunk groups. 


It may be generally stated that in the 
average exchange there is a_ constant 
fluctuation in the volume of traffic to 
be handled. During the busy periods 
the proportionate fluctuations are less, 
due to the greater volume of business 
handled. What is true of the fluctuations 
of traffic in the busy hour as compared 
to the lighter hours, is also true of large 
and small trunk groups. Where large 
groups of trunks are involved, the num- 
ber of trunks required as a safety fac- 
tor, is proportionally less than 
small trunk groups are involved. 

Suppose that between offices A and B, 
3,900 calls are trunked during the busy 
hour—2,100 from 4 to B, and 1,800 from 


where 


Convenient Determination of Values of “V’’ and ‘‘Y.” 


any one circuit was released, there would 
occur a call which would require the use 
of the trunk immediately upon its re- 
lease, so that there would be no idle 
trunk time and no delay to the subscriber. 

In order to allow for the idle trunk 
time, and also provide for the fluctuation 
of traffic, additional trunks must be added 
to Y. According to the law of least 
squares, the additional number of trunks 
required to care for the deviations from 
the mean, or average, value of Y, would 
be VY. This would be true if the fluc- 
tuations of traffic were the result of pure 
chance, but as they are not the result of 
chance, an additional factor must be 
applied, which shall be indicated by m. 

P. V. Christenson states that investi- 
gation shows where 160 trunks in a 


quality of service to be given, being less 
where the ratio of four to one thousand 
“no trunk” conditions are anticipated, 
than when the ratio is one to one thou- 
sand. Curve No. 1 shows the values of 
values of Y, and for 
different grades of service. 


m for different 


The number of trunks required to 
handle the traffic between offices A and 
B at the ratio of 1— 1,000 would be: 
V =Required trunks 
Y=70 
m=3.31 from Curve 1. 
Then from V=Y +mVVY 
V=70+3.31V 70 
V = 70 + 27.698. 
V = 97.698. 


The number of trunks required to han- 





4 


14 


dle the traffic between offices B and A, at 
the ratio of 1—1,000, would be: 


Y=@ 
m = 3.32, from Curve 1 
V=Y+mvY 


V = 60 + 2.32 V 60 
V =60 + 25,749 
V =85.749. 

In the foregoing examples the differ- 
ence in the number of trunks required in 
addition to the number indicated by Y 
was for (2) 39.5 per cent., and for (3) 
42.7 per cent. 

If the same grade of service was an- 
ticipated and, Y = 10, 

Then / = 104+ 3.675V 10. 

V = 10 + 11.621 
V = 21.621. 


In example (4), however, the increase 
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is 116 per cent. This difference cares for 
the greater proportionate fluctuation of 
traffic in the smaller group. 

Curve II shows a convenient method 
of determining the values of V and Y. 
In explanation of the curve, attention is 
called to the fact that the values on the 
lower margin are the products of the av- 
erage calls per busy hour, and the av- 
erage busy-hour trunk holding time in 
minutes, previously shown in example 
(1) as CT. The values at the top repre- 
sent the values of Y for the corresponding 
values of C T as shown below, and the 
values of V are shown at the right. 

Curve III shows the number of min- 
utes of an hour that the group of trunks 
would be engaged, the curve being plot- 
ted for the various values of C 7. 

It will be noted that in Curves II and 
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III, the average holding time is not in- 
dicated, being combined with the value 
of C. This arrangement has the value 
of allowing the grade of service to be 
rendered, to always be a factor to be con- 
sidered, for with respect to trunk holding 
time, as long as the value of C T is, for 
example, 900, it makes no material dif- 
ference whether there are 900 calls at 
one minute each or 450 calls at two min- 
utes each, the result being the same. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
use of a variable for the value of m, 
and the predetermination of the grade 
of service to be rendered, are of the 
greatest value in accurately estimating 
trunk group requirements, at a time when 
conservation and prices of material are 
the greatest factors with which we are 
all brought face to face at present. 


Government Ownership 


Do Independents Want It ?—Some Aggravating Conditions 


It is hard to understand. And maybe 
it is nobody’s fault. But it has happened 
so ‘often that it looks suspicious. Pos- 
sibly the Creator is working through 
mysterious channels which no ordinary 
human mind can fathom. 

And it may be that again it is no 
one’s fault, but that the Creator is fol- 
lowing out the well-known theory that 
“Whom the gods wish to destroy, they 
first make mad.” 


In a Chicago paper, the following 
startling information was brought to 
light. It was entitled ‘Statistics of the 
Number of Employes and Physical Prop- 
erties of the Telegraphs and Telephones 
It Is Proposed to Have Turned Over to 
the Government” : 
Bell System— 
Number of telephones.......... 10,475,678 


pe re 192,364 

OS Peer 5,676 

COMMARSRUION ... 2s 0ecccces $1,612 ,552,575 
Independent Systems— 

Number of telephones........... 1,300,000 

Number of employes............ 96,000 
The first thought which occurs to the 

telephone man_ regarding this much 


camouflaged table is that it takes 192,364 
employes to handle 10,475,678 telephones 
or 545 telephones to every Bell employe. 
The Independent telephone man, who has 
reduced economy to such a refined basis, 
seems to stand convicted of a most ter- 
rible extravagance. 


According to the table published by the 
Chicago paper, and, of course, furnished 
by the Bell telephone interests, one Inde- 
pendent employe is required for every 
14 telephones. 

The average earning power of a tele- 
phone ranges from $20 to $30 a year, 


By J. C. Kelsey 


hence the poor Independent telephone 
employe cannot possibly be paid more 
than $280 a year, unless stockholders 
pass the hat and pay them that way. 

These figures are given merely to show 
that some super-fool is running wild in- 
stead of being confined in an insane asy- 
lum. The most enthusiastic and. partisan 
advocate of government ownership would 
go no farther than these figures. 

It is enough to show that New Eng- 
land investors and Wall Street, too, have 
carefully prepared a giant monopoly to 
run in government harness. 

It is a well-known fact that govern- 
ments can only take over completely de- 
veloped enterprises, and what better de- 
velopment could be revealed than in the 
tables which give the Bell system over 
ten million telephones and Independents 
only a million? 

The suspicious thing about this Chi- 
cago paper’s table is that it quotes di- 
rectly the figures shown in the annual 
statement of American Telephones, and 
one can almost imagine the path taken by 
the eager reporter as he went directly to 
the Bell offices. 

Whoever in that Bell office gave that 
information must have been asleep to his 
opportunities or else operated under or- 
ders from a higher power, deliberately 
courting government control. And it is 
so silly for telephone men to court gov- 
ernment control, for unlike railroads and 
telegraphs, the earnings of 1915-1916-1917 
do not show the benefit of a great muni- 
tion business enjoyed here before the 
war. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., so 


near dead in 1914 that every undertaker 
in America began to call and be friendly, 
found itself actually rescued from death 
by the great war in Europe. 

In 1915, 1916 and 1917 the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. was called upon to 
do so much business that it could not 
be carried by wires; so messengers, loaded 
with grips of messages, took midnight 
trains to distant points and delivered 
them. 

In all of history there was never a 
greater change in the fortunes of a cor- 
poration, snatched deliberately from the 
national poorhouse, and roughly dashed 
upon the doorstep of riches. It is no 
wonder that Western Union officials sit 
calmly back and say, “I should worry.” 

Government control, with pre-war 
guarantees, is exactly what they want. 

But the telephone business does not 
show any such gain. In 1914, business 
was relatively quiet and in 1916 and 1917 
there was a great change in the earnings 
of a telephone station. 

In 1915 the earnings of the Bell inter- 
ests were: 


Se eee eee eT $29.73 

iis shies OS witha Cae baa hae eee 11.04 
In 1917 the earnings had risen some- 

what, but nothing which would cause 

surprise : 

DM Gs heap asc cnain Gece $30.62 

eR rer er erence 12.45 


Due to the war in Europe and the ex- 
travaganza of conditions of Russian, 
French and English contracts, Bell Tele- 
phone had the following rise in gross 
earnings: 


a eee $0.89 per station per year 
1.41 per station per year 





MB iicist xan $2.30 per station per year 
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But expense during this time had a 
chance to make itself felt, and the ad- 
vantage to Bell Telephone prior to the 
war is as follows: 





Total gain in income................ $2.30 
Total gain in expense............... 2.50 
ee rn $0.20 


It is certainly plain to the dullest tele- 
phone man that government control of 
the telephone business, if confined to the 
1915, 1916, 1917 basis of rates, expenses, 
and net earnings, would not bring great 
joy to the industry. 

It is hard to understand why the man 
who furnished the startling information 
to the Chicago newspaper reporter was 
so anxious to give figures which would 
reveal such a great monopoly. 

Just why this man did not make the 
following table plain to the reporter is 
hard to understand. It appears in the 
1917 report, and is as plain as day: 


Bell System— 
Number of telephones........... 7,031,530 


ee 5,676 
Independent Telephone Systems— 
Number of telephones........... 4,744,148 
PMCRANSE GMICES .oocc ccc ccceccs 11,129 
Independent rural system con- 
nected to Bell alone........... 22,299 


In addition, it wil! be recalled that in 
ten large cities of our country there are 
2,000,000 Bell telephones, so that when 
it comes to the country at large, condi- 
tions are ordinarily even. 


It must be further recalled that the 
great growths in Detroit, Cleveland, 
Bridgeport and other manufacturing cen- 
ters are not on the permanent basis that 
the hard-thinking agricultural communi- 
ties are. 

What goes up must come down,: and 
the Bell telephone industry will have to 
face a shrinkage in the manufacturing 
communities which have been so hastily 
expanded to meet the conditions of the 
war. 

From a true conservative business 
standpoint, the telephone business of the 
Middle Western agricultural communities 
has the best future. 

It requires no prophet to predict the 
inevitably broken window panes of use- 
less Eastern factories when swords go 
back to ploughshares. The great rush of 
the released army will wend its way to 
the soil—be sure of that. 


One swallow does not make a spring. 
Wall Street does not make America. It 
is admitted that Wall Street, in its ac- 
cepted meaning, has its value, and does 
not deserve a sneer. 

Telephone exchange offices in 5,676 
communities do not constitute a telephone 
monopoly, in the thought, action, or con- 
trol of public opinion. There are 10,000 
exchange communities where the children 
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have never heard of a Bell telephone and 
their parents have never used one. 

It is even fair to say that real Amer- 
icanism is more 
the i1,129 or 


fortified in 
communities 


strongly 
served 
by Independent telephones, and that these 
communities have given a greater num- 
ber of voluntary enlistments, and their 
share of the draft as well. 


more 


It is safe to say that President Wil- 
son’s wonderful speech at George Wash- 
ington’s tomb at Mt. Vernon will be more 
carefully read in the 10,000 or more In- 
dependent telephone 


communities and 


Committee on Public 


Copyright, 


Battery Charging Room ata U. S. 


along the lines of the 22,299 or more farm 
telephone systems, than in the areas of 
the 5,676 Bell system communities. 

The world has learned that great mate- 
rial dollar things do not count for so 
much when great crises confront the hu- 
man race. 

The soul or the spirit of things has a 
vastly higher value, and it is that spirit 
which defends homes and firesides and 
liberties. We know that dollars help, but 
the dollars without souls have no place 
on the firing line. 

After the European war started, mere 
money kings dropped out, and soulful 
people took their places. 


The American people once got in the 
habit of concentrated 
strength, and judging everything by that 
standard. We loved something big, and 
never seemed to realize that big things 
are only a sum total of a great many 
small things. 

We were more fortunate than the Ger- 
man people, who, in admiring, worship- 
ing and loving concentrated strength, 
made a mistake in thinking they had 
solved one of the many riddles of the 
universe. 


Had _ this 


worshiping 


country gone ahead and 


Lo 
given the financial and 
business ideas of fifteen or twenty years 
ago, 
protest, as it 


consent to 


big 


and never once raised its voice in 


did in Sherman acts, re- 
straint of trade acts, anti-monopoly leg- 
islation and so forth, it is quite probable 
we would be an ally of Germany instead 
of fighting to keep the soul of 


alive. 


liberty 


The Bell Telephone is not a monopoly. 
It has only wanted to be—and the offi- 
cers tried hard enough. It is not even a 
near monopoly. 

True, it operates in large cities, has a 











Information. 


Signal Corps Supply House in France. 
large concentrated treasury and nothing 
less than million units are used, but it is 
not the great, 
ing giant that 
to believe, by 

Two people 


overpowering, fire-breath- 
people imagine or are led 
irresponsible press agents. 
or more have a tele- 
In a little while they can 
gather about them a hundred or more 
subscribers, and soon become full-fledged 
telephone men. 


can 
phone system. 


It does not matter whether these two 
or more live in a desert, in the hills, or 
on fertile plains. If they want telephone 
service, they can have it, and it does not 
require many dollars to achieve. 

Why in the world any one should try 
to give the world the idea that there are 
nearly 11,000,000 Bell telephones and only 
a million Independent stations is hard to 
comprehend. 

From an Independent telephone stand- 
point, and particularly those 1,300,000 tel- 
ephones which do not or cannot have 
long-distance Bell connection, the situa- 
tion presents some good points. 

Government control would do away 
with the compulsory physical connection 
bogie and throw every Independent tele- 
phone system directly on the long lines 
of the Bell system. 
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It would wipe out many of the 5,676 
exchange offices of the Bell company 
_which today exist only because the ad- 
vantage of long-distance service keeps 
them alive. It would wipe out such Bell 
exchanges as La Crosse, Wis.; Logans- 
port, Ind.; Paris, Ind.; Bloomington, III.; 
and even such exchanges as Terre Haute, 


Ind. 





Just why some Bell systems are so slow 
in cleaning up disputed territory while 
the shadow of government control is over 
us, is hard to explain. There is no ex- 
cuse for carrying on useless telephone 
warfare, especially now when every dol- 
lar should go to essential things. Yet 
there has been a threat that, in such a 
locality as Bloomington, IIl., where Inde- 
pendents have 6,000 and the Bell nearly a 
thousand, the Bell interests would start 
another expensive and useless competi- 
tive war. 

It seems strange, too, after such ex- 
periences as Johnstown, Pa., for in- 
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stance, where $500,000 were spent in fool- 
ish and absolutely useless warfare by the 
Bell interests, that such a thing would 
happen again. By all means, let the war 
be confined to Europe as long as it can 
be—we need all our efforts there. 





A recent correspondent indicates a be- 


lief that TELEPHONY does not advocate © 


government ownership. TELEPHONY can 
only reflect the conditions of the times, 
and must at all times portray them as it 
finds them. 

As a matter of fact, no one can rea- 
sonably resist any interference with an 
industry which will give its employes 
proper pay, and pay a dividend to invest- 
ors. The experience of the railways has 
shown that the only institution to suffer 
from governmental control is the public 
which now pays a higher rate. 

The telegraph experience will be like- 
wise, and the cost of a telegram will feel 
the quickening impulse of the war. 

The chances are that the telephone in- 
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dustry, once welded into a whole, with 
all friction eliminated, would likewise 
profit. We live in troublous times, and 
sit in the lap of a very fickle destiny. 





TELEPHONY hopes that if the inevitable 
happens, it will happen on the actual 
merits of the case. We do object to 
being counted out of 3,444,148 non-com- 
petitive Independent telephone stations, 
which have long-distance connection with 
the Bell interests. 

And we cannot object to a condition 
which will connect 1,300,000 or more com- 
petitive Independent telephones to the 
same system. 

The Boston Tea Party was an em- 
phatic protest against taxation without 
representation. If the government takes 
control and operation of telephones, Inde- 
pendents should be represented on the 
boards of control and operation. They 
should not be Bell-dominated. 

MORAL: Sometimes we can't help 
ourselves. 


Operation of War Finance Measures 


The War Finance Corporation and Capital Issues Committees— Their Loca- 
tion, Organization and Purpose—Scope of Work—Opinions Regarding Measure 
—Paper Presented at Convention of U.S. Independent Telephone Association 


This discussion of the War T[ inance 
Corporation, should be followed by keep- 
ing in mind the basic principles which 
seem to have been used as the foundation 
in the creation of this instrumentality 
articulating with the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and member banks 
generally. 

Prefatory remarks: 

Reason of legislation creating the War 
Finance Corporation. 

Purposes or functions of the corpora- 
tion. 

The conservation of capital by the re- 
striction of capital expenditures on non- 
essentials. 

Particularly the position of the new 
corporation with respect to the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the ability the new 
corporation will afford in making ad- 
vances to essential industries either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Our banking system permits the issu- 
ance of Federal Reserve Bank notes 
against the gold reserve and commercial 
paper, and recently government securities 
have been added. But the supply of com- 
mercial paper was insufficient to utilize 
all the resources afforded by the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Therefore rightly, the non- 
commercial paper, such as that to be dealt 
with by the Finance corporation, has 
been recognized as an acceptable security 
in providing further credits in carrying 
on business of the nation in connection 
with the war. 


By H. L. Gary 


In his annual report to Congress in 
December, 1917, Wm. G. McAdoo, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, referred to the im- 
portance, at this time, of avoiding un- 
necessary capital expenditures in both 
public and private enterprises—at the 
same time stating that nothing should be 
done which would in any way retard 
America’s efforts in the prosecution of 
the war. He asked that all states, munici- 
palities and corporations voluntarily sub- 
mit to the Federal Reserve Board any 
proposed capital issues. 

A committee composed of Paul W. 
Warburg, Chas. H. Hamlin and Frederick 
A. Delano, all of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and assisted by Allen B. Forbes, of 
Harris, Forbes & Co., New York: F. H. 
Goff, president, Cleveland Trust Co, Cleve- 
land; and H. C. Flower, president, Fidelity 
Trust Co., Kansas City, known as an 
advisory committee, with sub-committees 
of five in each reserve district consisting 
of the Federal Reserve agent as chair- 
man, the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board as vice-chairman, with three other 
members and an auxiliary committee 
composed of bankers and business men, 
was appointed—the “Capital Issues Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve Board.” 

This committee did not have authority 
to enforce its conclusions, but by passing 
upon proposed security issues and decid- 
ing whether or not their issuance was 
incompatible with the nation’s interest, 
carried certain unofficial weight. 


The recommendations by the committee 
were ably seconded by the early action of 
the governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange in adopting a resolution, re- 
quiring as a condition to the listing of new 
capital issues, that such issues be ap- 
proved by the Capital Issues Committee 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and with 
the unanimous approval of the commit- 
tee’s work by the administrative commit- 
tee of the American Bankers’ Association 
and its endorsement by the board of 
governors of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, naturally caused those closely 
associated with corporations to give cog- 
nizance to the work of this Capital Issues 
Committee. 

The importance of conserving the sup- 
ply of new capital and making it available 
for the government and essential war pur- 
poses, together with the wisdom and 
necessity of creating a war measure will 
be shown by the work of this committee. 
During the four months of this commit- 
tee’s operation, there was developed an 
extensive system of examining the merits 
of proposed issues. 

It is interesting to note that, of the 
applications considered by this committee, 
192 were from municipalities, 62+ from 
public utility corporations and 107 from 
industrial concerns. Of these, the com- 


mittee gave its approval to 140 munici- 
palities issues, or 72 per cent, 60 public 
utility issues, or 96 per cent, and 78 in- 
dustrial issues, or 72 per cent. 
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The number disapproved were: Mu- 
nicipals, 34; public utility, 2; and in- 
dustrials, 24. The number curtailed were: 
{unicipals, 18; public utilities, 
industrials, 5. 


none; 


Public utility applications amounted to 
$172,069,605, of which $6,000,000 were 
disapproved, or total approval of some 
$166,000,000 of which $125,860,000 was for 
refunding purposes, leaving $40),20:),000 of 
new issues compared with $107,504,000 for 
same period last year. Doubtless the 
issuance of many millions additional se- 
curities was disapproved by the district 
sub-committees and thus prevented from 
going on the market. 

Careful consideration by the adminis- 
tration was given to the importance of 
the situation, recognizing that by restrict- 
ing capital. expenditures, many enter- 
prises necessary or contributory in the 
conduct of the war, must obtain the 
necessary credits and funds to carry on 


their operations, especially since the 
money required for increasing ocean 
transportation had been provided by 


Congress and provision made for at least 
part of the money required for enlarging 
railroad transportation. 

With these underlying principles estab- 
lished, the fertile financial brains of our 
administration, through wise counseling, 
developed an emergency medium known 
as the War Finance Corporation. 

The creation of the bill, preliminary to 
its introduction in Congress, brought 
about expressions of approval or disap- 
proval from some of our leading finan- 
ciers. Some objections raised were: 

The vesting authority in the Secretary 
of the Treasury to, solely, appoint the 
board of directors to manage the corpora- 
tion. The objection resulted in giving 
the President the authority to name four 
members with the consent and confirma- 
tion of the Senate who, with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, would compose the 
board of directors. 

Another objection was whether or not 
the Finance corporation should not be an 


instrumentality of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 
Secretary McAdoo maintained the 


opinion that it was necessary to the gov- 
ernment that the policies of the Finance 
corporation be those of the treasury de- 
partment. He would not want to run 
the risk of a conflict of opinion if such a 
difference of opinion should arise and 
he, as Secretary of Treasury, should not 
have the veto power, believing it might 
be very harmful to the government. 
Another objection was based upon the 
opinion that the enacting of the legisla- 
tion under discussion means that ‘the 
Federal Reserve System has failed to 
stand the test that its advocates said it 
intended to serve and would serve. 
Senator Owens and_ Representative 
Glass, who were largely responsible for 


’ 
a 
try 
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the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Law, and who are chairmen of the bank- 
ing and currency committees of the 
Senate and House, were fearful of the 
legislation and the resulting effect on 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Another objection was the unheard of 
power placed in the hands of the five 
directors, with authority to make advances 
direct to private industries. 

This safeguarled by 
adding the clauses “in exceptional cases” 


objection was 
and to make advances directly to any per- 
son, firm, corporation or association, “con- 
ducting an established and going business, 
only for the purpose of conducting such 
business in the United States and only” 
when, in the opinion of the directors, ap- 

















H. L. Gary, Secretary-Treasurer, Theodore 
Gary Investment Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


plicant is unable to obtain funds upon 
reasonable terms through banking chan- 
nels and the public. 

Another was the question of inflation 
by the expansion of credits. This will 
be seen later wherein authority 1s given 
the Federal Reserve Banks to accept obli- 
gations secured by securities issued by the 
l‘inance corporation for re-discount. 

This objection was well founded since 
paper accepted by the Federal 
Sank is considered liquid. 
mits 


Reserve 
The law per- 
the acceptance for rediscount of 
paper not exceeding 10-day maturity, ex- 
cept in some instances six months’ term 
and acceptances are accepted, while the 
average maturity of paper discounted by 
the Bank of England is eight days and 
that of the Bank of France 14 days. To 
in turn accept for rediscoynt, paper for 
securities of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion representing fixed capital and classed 
as slow investments which run from one 
to five years, creates a principle contrary 
to the law establishing the Federal Re- 
serve System. 
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One of the objectors to the bill sug- 
gested that it would be better for the 
United States to 
public utilities, railroads and industries 


make loans direct to 
as are necessary in the prosecution of the 
war, supervised by the best brains that 
the country affords, thereby instilling into 
the public mind an air of confidence in- 
stead of suspicion. 

Thomas W. LaMont, of J. P. 
& Co., expressed 


Morgan 
that the 
well afford to 
the situation the relief which it critically 


the opinion 
measure is calculated to 
needs, and further sees no reason why, 
with prudent handling, _ its 
should lead to inflation. 

F. L. Hine, of the First National Bank, 
New 
“the 
is a 


workings 


York, is credited with saying, that 
measure is highly constructive and 
supplement to the Federal Reserve 
System during the war emergency.” 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City stated that: “The 
section empowering the proposed corpora- 
tion to buy and sell securities, including 
government bonds, might be construed as 
opening the way for the use of funds of 
the corporation for the support of the 
market for outstanding war bonds. An 


(e.. 


announcement of a Congressional appro- 
priation for stabilizing the market would 
destroy the very purpose for which it was 
intended.” 

In addition to this, favorable comment 
is found on the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation by such men as Gov. W 


P. G. Harding, and Paul M. Warburg, 
of the Federal Reserve Board and by 
Chas. H. Sabin, of the Guaranty Trust 


Co., New York, and many others. 

The principal objectors to the bill were 
Representatives McFaddin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Longworth, of Ohio, and Sen- 
ators Ohio, Hardwick, of 
Georgia and Sherman, of Illinois. Sena- 
tor Owens withheld his vote, having indi- 


Harding, of 


cated, however, that while he was gener- 
ally opposed to the bill, he would have 
voted for it, had his ballot been necessary 
to pass the measure. 

the bill 
finance committee of the 


The discussion on betore the 
and of 
the Senate brought about many advanta- 


geous changes before final passage of the 


House 


measure, as shown in the report of hear- 
ings before the committee on finance of 
the Senate, relative to the estab}ishment 
of the War Finance Corporation. This 
contains statements of importance 
as to the final drafting of the measure. 


many 


As the bill originated in the treasury 
department, Mr. McAdoo accepted the 
changes proposed. As an explanation of 
the bill, he said: “The proposed act to 
incorporate the War Finance Corpora- 
tion should be regarded primarily as a 
war measure to enable banks, both na- 
tional and state, and trust companies to 
continue to furnish essential credits for 
industries and enterprises which are 
necessary or contributory to the prose- 
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cution of the war. It has been wisely 
and. conservatively conceived as a war 
measure to give relief during the period 
of the war. The mere existence of ma- 
chinery which the act establishes would, 
of itself, maintain confidence to such an 
extent that the aid of the Finance Corpo- 
ration would only be called for in a rela- 
tively few cases. 

“The importance of licensing issues of 
securities with the view of preventing 
the use of capital in unnecessary expendi- 
tures during the period of the war, should 
not be overlooked in connection with the 
part this corporation and its organiza- 
tion will play in performing its duties. 

In view of the central banks of Eu- 
rope being permitted to grant tc banks 
and bankers, loans secured by stock and 
bonds upon certain well-defined terms, 
which right is not contained in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, and since the govern- 
ment’s borrowings, particularly preceding 
the flotation of Liberty Loans, have tend- 
ed to pre-empt the credit facilities of 
banks, and often prevented them from 
giving needed and customary help to quasi 
public and private enterprises, preventing 
these industries from performing the 
vital service in connection with the war, 
brought about the creation of a govern- 
ment medium to aid enterprises essential 
to the prosecution of the war.” 


Passage of War Finance Bill. 


This administration bill creating the 
War Finance Corporation was recom- 
mended for enactment by the sixty-fifth 
Congress by Secretary of the Treasury 
W. G. McAdoo on January 28, 1918. 
On February 4, it was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Simmons of North 
Carolina, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and in the House on the same 
date by Representative Claude Kitchin of 
North Carolina, chairman of the ways 
and means committee. It was passed by 
the House on March 21, by a vote of 369 
to 2, and by the Senate on March 5 by a 
vote of 74 to 3 and finally approved by the 
President on April 5. 

The act is more specifically known as 
“An act to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defenses, and for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war; to provide credits for indus- 
tries and enterprises in the United States 
necessary or contributory to the prosecu- 
tion of the war; and to supervise the is- 
suance of securities and for other pur- 
poses.” 

A short synopsis of the War Finance 
Corporation was recently given in 
TELEPHONY. However, more in detail, the 
corporation’s capital stock is fixed at 
$500,000,000, all to be subscribed by the 
United States. 

The subscription, upon the approval of 
the Secretary and Treasury, is subject to 
call upon the vote of three-fifths of the 
votes of the directors, with authority to 
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issue and have outstanding its own bonds 
in an amount aggregating not more than 
six times its paid in capital stock or 
$3,000,000,000. Bonds mature in not less 
than one year and not more than five 
years from the respective dates of is- 
suance. 


Personnel of Corporation. 


The corporation is composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury who will be 
chairman of the board, and four addi- 
tional persons who shall act as directors. 
The latter are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, two to serve 
two years and two for four years each at 
a salary of $12,000 per annum. 

Directors are prohibited from partici- 
pating in any way in the determination of 
any question affecting his personal inter- 
est, either individually or corporate. 

The principal office of the corpora- 
tion is located in the District of Colum- 
bia and agencies and branch offices may 
be established. 

The corporation’s charter runs for ten 
years with a limitation for exercising 
any of its powers after six months after 
the termination of the war. 

The administrative powers of the cor- 
poration are similar in nature to those of 
a financial organization. Authority has 
been given to own and deal in govern- 
ment bonds issued or converted after 
September 24, 1917. 


The corporation is specifically au- 
thorized to make advances to banking in- 
stitutions for periods not exceeding five 
years as follows: 


First, to any bank, banker or trust com- 
pany in the United States which shall 
have made, after April 6, 1917, and which 
shall have outstanding any loans evi- 
denced by notes to any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association conducting an es- 
tablished and going business in the United 
States, whose operations are necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, no such advances shall exceed 75 
per cent of the face value of such loan 
or loans. 

Second, to any bank, bankers or trust 
company in the United States which 
shall have rendered financial assistance 
to any such person, firm, corporation or 
association by the purchase, after April 6, 
1917, of its bonds or other obligations, 
no such advances shall exceed 75 per cent 
of the value of such bonds or other 
obligations at the time of the advance as 
established and determined by the board 
of directors of the corporation. 


Advances made as above shall be made 
upon the promissory note of the bank, 
banker, or trust company, secured by the 
notes, bonds or other obligations, to- 
gether with all securities which such 
bank, banker*or trust company may hold 
as collateral to such notes, bonds or oth- 
er obligations. 

Advances may be made up to 100 per 
cent of the face value of any loan made 
to any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
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ciation and up to 100 per cent of the 
value at the time of such advances of 
such bonds or other obligations by the 
purchase of which financial assistance has 
been rendered, the value to be esti- 
mated and determined by the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation. 

Every advance shall be secured as 
above and, in addition, by collateral se- 
curity of such character as shall be pre- 
scribed by the board of directors of the 
corporation and of a value at the time 
of such advance, as estimated and de- 
termined by the board of directors, equal 
to at least 33 per cent of amount ad- 
vanced by the corporation. Additional 
security may be required any time. 


Advances may be made to savings in- 
stitutions and building and loan associa- 
tions for periods not exceeding one year, 
when the board of directors deem such 
advances necessary as to the war or im- 
portant in the public interests, secured by 
acceptable collateral equal to 133 per cent 
on value of such advance. 


In exceptional cases, the corporation 
is empowered to make advances for 
periods not exceeding five years from the 
respective date of such advances, direct- 
ly to any person, firm, corporation or 
association conducting an established and 
going business whose operations are nec- 
essary or contributory to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


Purposes of Making Advances. 


These advances shall be made only for 
the purpose of conducting such business 
in the United States and only when the 
board of directors of the corporation is 
of the opinion that the business is unable 
to obtain the necessary funds upon Ffea- 
sonable terms through banking chan- 
nels or from the general public. 

Direct advances to persons, firms, cor- 
porations or associations, shall not ex- 
ceed at any one time an amount equal to 
12 per cent of the sum of the authorized 
capital of the Finance corporation plus 
the aggregate amount of bonds of the 
corporation, and in no case shall the ag- 
gregate amount of advances exceed at 
any one time an amount equal to 10 per 
cent of the authorized capital of the 
Finance corporation to any one firm or 
corporation or association. 


These advances must be secured by 
adequate security prescribed by the board 
of directors of the corporation and of 
a value at the time of such advance equal 
at least to 125 per cent of the amount ad- 
vanced by the corporation, and subject to 
such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the board of directors. 

Interest on these advances shall not be 
less than 1 per cent in excess of the dis- 
count rate for 90-day commercial paper 
at the time of advance at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the district in which the 
borrower is located. 

(Continued on page 33.) 














Wire Control Bill Passed By House 


Senate Committee Reports Bill Giving President Authority to Take Over 
Control and Operation of Wire Systems After Brief Consideration—President 
Carlton of Western Union Only One Given Hearing Before Committee 


Up to the time of TELEPHONY’s going to 
press Congress had not yet passed the 
bill which provides that the President be 
given authority to take over the control 
and operation of all the telegraph, tele- 
phone, cable and radio systems in the 
United States. 

Late last week the House passed Rep- 
resentative Aswell’; resolution with but 
very little consideration. The Senate has 
expressed its intention of giving the bill 
very careful consideration and taking no 
action it without due deliberation 
and hearings. It appears likely that some 
time will elapse before definite action 
will be taken by the Senate. 


upon 


House Passes Resolution. 


The House adopted the Aswell resolu- 
tion on July 5 with a vote of 221 to 4. 
The debate on the resolution was per- 
functory, though it consumed several 
hours. Scarcely more than a quorum of 
representatives was present when the 
vote was taken. Representative Gillett of 
Massachusetts, the Republican leader, and 
Representative Fordney of Michigan, 
predicted no improvement in the service 
under Postmaster General Burleson’s di- 
rection. 

Representative J. W. Fordney, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, made a heated state- 
ment against the enactment of the reso- 
lution and charged that it would lead to 
the building up of a political machine 
in the interests of the Democratic party. 

After less than two hours of considera- 
tion of the House bill, the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee, to which it 
had been referred, on Monday, July 8, 
reported it to the floor of the Senate 
body. Indignant that the committee 
should report the bill to the floor with- 
out granting any hearings to interested 
parties, Republican senators, led by Sen- 
ator Penrose of Pennsylvania, forced the 
bill back to the committee on a point of 
order. 

The senators demanding investigation 
before action is taken on the bill won a 
partial victory Tuesday, July 9, when the 
Senate committee heard testimony, behind 
closed doors, on the telegraph situation 
from President Carlton of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 


Bill Again Before Senate. 


After a three-hours’ examination of 
Mr. Carlton, the committee voted 7 to 
3, to report without amendment of fur- 


ther hearings the House resolution au- 


thorizing government control during the 
war of telegraph, telephone, cable and 
radio systems. 

While expecting a bitter contest, Sen- 
ate leaders believe a vote can be reached 
soon and that further hearings will not 
be ordered in view of the President’s 
insistence that early action be taken. 

Senator Kellogg of Minnesota 
others protested against orders which re- 
sulted in the public and newspaper men 
being barred from the hearing. It was 
stated later that spectators were excluded 
through a misunderstanding. 

In the examination of President Carl- 
ton, Senator Kellogg said if the govern- 
ment, under the resolution, takes over all 
telegraph and telephone wires it involves 
direction of all private leased wires, in- 
cluding those of the Associated 
brokers and business organizations. 

Other senators said the President could 
select wires to be excluded from govern- 
ment control. 


and 


Press, 


Western Union Official’s Testimony. 


The examination of Mr. Carlton, it was 
said, was not arranged in advance. Chair- 
man Smith of the committee said the 
Western Union head happened to be in 
Washington and was given a hearing. 

While Mr. Carlton took the position 
that advisability of the pending legislation 
was doubtful, according to committee 
members he did not vigorously protest 
enactment of the House resolution. He 
pointed out difficulties attending govern- 
ment operation, and some of the mem- 
bers said they gathered that he regarded 
government control as unnecessary and 


believed the company can _ successfully 
cope with labor difficulties. 
The Western Union’s capitalization, 


bonded debt, physical valuation and other 
statistics were presented to the commit- 
tee. Mr. Carlton was said to have in- 
sisted that if the government takes over 
the company’s lines, ample provision 
should be made for protection of stock- 
holders’ interests. 

The strike called by the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union for July 8, but 
called off by S. J. Konenkamp, president 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Sunday evening, July 7, in response to 
urgent pleas by Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son and Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, was 
discussed at length. Mr. Carlton said of 
50,000 Western Union operators, only 56 
men belonged to the organization. He 
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added that the company had co-operated 
with the organizations of its own men, 
but resented what he termed “outside in- 
terference.” In denying a bias against 
telegraphers’ unions, he said the Western 
Union employed many men belonging to 
organizations other than the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, including the Rail- 
road Telegraphers’ Union. 
the commercial 
members. 


He declared 
union had only 2,500 

President Carlton’s statement was the 
first made on behalf of the wire com- 
panies since the inception of the legisla- 
uion, the House interstate committee hav- 
ing heard only government officials favor- 
ing the legislation. 

President Konenkamp of the telegraph- 
ers’ union, after being notified of dis- 
charges by the Western Union at Omaha 
and other places, wired Secretary of 
Labor Wilson on Tuesday as follows: 

“Western Union discharges since Sun- 
day number 260, or nearly 1,000 
April 28. 

“Despite contrary claims, there would 
have been 10,000 commercial telegraphers 
out today if the strike had been called 
Monday.” 


since 


Sixteen employes of the Western 
Union, representing 40,000 employes in 
the United States, were to meet in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday to draw up a con- 
stitution for the 
formed at the 
of directors. 


organization 


suggestion of the 


being 
board 


The meetings will be executive. The 
constitution is expected to deal with 
pensions, sick and death benefits, and 
methods of asking for higher wages and 
changes in working conditions. 


Sixty More Women Telephone 
Operators Reach France. 

A fourth detachment of 60 women tele- 
phone operators in the uniform of the 
American woman’s telephone unit has 
reached France for work with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, according to 
the announcement of the Civilian Person- 
nel Section, Signal Corps, United States 
Army. One hundred and sixty women 
are now serving in this capacity with the 
American troops abroad. 





Consolidation at Cumberland, O. 

The Cumberland Farmers Telephone 
Co. has been consolidated with the Cum- 
berland Independent Telephone Co., of 
Cumberland, Ohio, of which Harley Mc- 
Kee is manager. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

1019. What is possible in the way of 
eliminating the operation of making the 
ordinary manual busy test? When the 
circuit is so arranged that the calling 
plug is inserted regardless of the avail- 
ability of the called line for service, 
how is the calling subscriber apprised of 
the fact that the called line circuit is 
busy ? 

1020. What is the first circuit combina- 
tion brought about by the insertion of 
the calling plug? What is true of the 
double-wound calling current supply re- 
lay, 15, when relay 3 is first energized? 

1021. What is the function of relay 5? 
Has it been operated when the connection 
has reached the stage at which the call- 
ing plug is inserted into the called line 
circuit jack? What will be the effect, 
upon the calling line jacks, when relay 
5 is operated? 

1022. How is the calling supervisory 
lamp, 13, displayed at the termination 
of the conversation? Trace the path of 
the current flow which energized double- 
wound relay 15. 

1023. How is calling supervisory or 
ringing lamp 12 displayed? Why is the 
display of the calling supervisory lamp, 
12, placed under the control of relay 4? 

1024. What contacts are operated when- 
ever any one of the party line ringing 
key plungers is operated? Why is this 
necessary? Trace the two different paths 
by which both the commonly-operated 
key contact springs at the left-hand end 
of the party-line key combination are 
connected to the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery. Give 
your own explanation of the reason for 
controlling the ground connection to 
these two commonly-operated key springs 
hy different relay contacts. 

1025. How is the call meter operated? 
Why is it considered advisable in the cir- 
cuit shown to count call operations rather 
than effective calls? 

1026. Why is it necessary, in this cord 
circuit as well as in all others, to dis- 
connect the calling cord conducting 
strands from the answering cord strands 
and the calling subscriber while ringing? 
In your opinion, must relay 4 be released 
before conversation can take place? 

1027. How is it possible to apprise the 
operator, by the darkening of lamp 12, 


that the work of completing the con- 
nection has been finished, the called 
subscriber not having yet answered? Is 
ringing relay 10 continuously or inter- 
mittently energized? Which relay con- 
trols the operation of ringing relay 10? 
What three relays control the release of 
relay 4? Is the ringing scheme em- 
bodied in the cord circuit shown in Fig. 
278 an example of “automatic ringing” or 


of “machine ringing’’? 


CHAPTER XXX. Extra Efficient 
Manual Equipment (Contd.). 
[AutHor’s Notre: It is obvious that 

the line relay and cut-out relay arrange- 

ment shown in Fig. 278 is not the proper 
cne for association with the cord circuit 
shown. Due to an error in checking the 

drawing, this was not discovered but a 

corrected drawing of this circuit will be 

shown next week for the benefit of those 
who may be preserving the circuits draw- 
ings for reference. ] 

1028. Circuit operation subsequent to 
beginning of ringing.—In the analysis of 
the cord circuit shown in Fig. 278, the 
connection has been carried through the 
several stages of operation incidental to 
handling a normal non-trunked call up to 
the start of the ringing on the called line 
circuit. As the ringing control commu- 
tator—and it is to be noted that this 
ringing control may be a system of relays 
instead of a rotating commutator—com- 
pletes the circuit through the battery and 


grounded terminal of all the selective 
ringing generators through the non-in- 
ductive resistance, 11. 

The operation of the ringing key plung- 
er establishes a fixed contact between the 
key lever spring, the contact of ringing 
relay 10, and the selected ringing current 
source. This contact, at the key lever 
spring, is not disturbed until the cord is 
used for a subsequent call and another 
plunger has been operated. 

When the ringing control commutator, 
or ringing control relay combination, in- 
terrupts the flow of current through the 
hattery and the winding of ringing relay 
10, the flow of ringing current over the 
called line is also interrupted by the re- 
storation of its contacts to normal. 

1029, 
cr answers—During the ensuing silent 
period, the two strands of the calling cord 
are reconnected to the two windings of 
the double-wound current-supply relay 9. 
It is true, therefore, that the removal of 
the called subscriber’s telephone receiver 
during the silent period will result in a 
flow of current through the two windings 
of the double-wound current-supply relay, 
{, the common battery, and the called 
telephone line and instrument. 


Conditons created when subscrib- 


This flow of current will energize re- 
lay 9, with the final result that the cir- 
cuit leading through the winding of ring- 
ing relay 10 cannot be _ re-established. 
Ringing current, therefore, will not be 
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Fig. 278. 


the winding of the ringing relay, 10, relay 
10 is energized. 

The operation of ringing relay 10 con- 
nects the tip strand of the calling cord to 
the source of selective ringing current 
previously placed in circuit at the key 


and the ring strand to the common 
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Cord Circuit Arrangement With Automatic Disconnect. 


sent out over the called line after the 
called subscriber has removed 
ceiver in response to the bell. 
Since the path for the energizing cur- 
rent of relay 10 must pass through the 
normally-closed contact of double-wound 
current-supply relay 9, it is obvious that 


his re- 
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while relay 9 continues in the operated 
position, ringing relay 10 must remain 
normal. 

1030. Re-establishment of talking cir- 
cuit from cord to cord.——When double- 
wound current-supply relay 9 is energized 
as a result of the removal of the called 
subscriber’s telephone receiver, relay 4 is 
at once released and restored to normal. 
The energizing current holding relay 4 in 
the operated position follows a path, it 
will be remembered, which includes the 
normally-closed lower contact of double- 
wound current-supply relay 9. 

When this contact is operated, the cur- 
rent flow energizing relay 4 and holding 
it in the operated position, is interrupted, 
releasing relay 4. The release of relay 4 
by the restoration of its contacts to nor- 
mal completes the circuit through from 
the tip and ring strands of the calling 
cord to the tip and ring strands of the 
answering cord for the transmission of 
telephonic alternating voice-carrying cur- 
rents. The call has reached the conversa- 
tion stage when this occurs, current sup- 
ply relays 9 and 15 are energized and su- 
pervisory lamps 12 and 13 are dark. 

1031. Circuit conditions for the dis- 
connect—When the conversation has 
heen completed and the two telephone re- 
ceivers have been replaced upon the 
hooks, both of the current-supply relays, 
§ and 15, are released due to the interrup- 
tion of the current their 
windings and the called and calling line 
circuits respectively. Sleeve relay 3, 
however, remains in the operated position, 
due to the continued presence of the call- 
ing plug in the called line jack. 

Upon the release of the double-wound 
current-supply relay, 15, relay 5 is ener- 
gized by a flow of current over a path 
traceable as follows: 


flow through 


Starting at the common circuit junction 
point 6 (now connected to the grounded 
or positive terminal of the common bat- 
tery), current flows through the normally- 
open contact of relay 2 (now closed), 
the normally-closed contact of double- 
wound current-supply relay 15, the wind- 
ing of relay 5, and the common battery. 

The operation of relay 5 resulting from 
the passage of current over the path 
traced, produces several important cir- 
cuit conditions. By the operation of the 
rormally-closed contact shown at the ex- 
treme top of the relay, the circuit through 
which current-holding relay 4 in the cp- 
erated position has been flowing is inter- 
rupted provided relay 9 has not yet been 
cperated. 

This is for the purpose of enabling the 
calling subscriber, in case the called sub- 
scriber “does not answer,” to release re- 
lay 4, stop the intermittent operation of 
ringing relay 10, and display the called 
supervisory lamp 12, when replacing his 
own receiver in readiness for making an- 
cther call. At the same time, relay 5 
disconnects the calling line circuit from 


_the called line jack. 
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the answering cord and plug. This makes 
it possible for the calling subscriber to 
instantly initiate another call without 
waiting until the answering plug has 
leen removed from his line jack. 

At the same time, the operation of re- 
lay 5 also removes the connection be- 
tween the sleeve of the answering cord 
and the source of the busy test sleeve cur- 
rent so that an intruding call will not en- 
counter the busy test on the calling line 
multiple jack, provided relay 5 has been 
operated. 

When the make-and-break contact of 
1elay 5 is operated, it not only discon- 
relays 1 and 2 from the 
strand of the answering plug, but it also 


rects sleeve 
effects a connection between the windings 
of both relays 1 and 2 to the grounded or 
positive terminal of the common battery. 
thereby retaining them both in the oper- 
ated position as long as the answering 
lug remains in the jack of the calling 
line. 

1032. Method of clearing calling line 
from busy test and cord equipment.—The 
path over which the energizing current 
retaining relays 1 and 2 in the operated 
position then passes may be traced as 
iollows: 

Starting at the common circuit junc- 
tion point, 6 (now connected to the posi- 
tive or grounded terminal of the com- 
mon battery), the current flows through 
the normally-open contact of relay 2 
(now closed), the normally-open make- 
and-break contact of 
closed), and the winding of 
through the common battery. 


At the same time current passes from 


relay 5 (now 


relay 1 


the wiring common junction point hbe- 
tween the windings of relays 1 and 2, 
through the normally-open contact of re- 
lay 2 (now closed), the winding of relay 
2, and the common battery. 

Both relays 1 and 2, therefore, will re- 
main in the operated position as long as 
the calling plug is allowed to remain in 
The actual condi- 
tions, as far as the calling line circuit is 
concerned, after the calling receiver as 
heen replaced is that of a perfectly free 
line. 

Although the answering plug remains in 
the line jack, the incoming call for that 
line will not encounter any busy test and 
the subscriber on the calling line can in- 
itiate a new call at once without regard 
to whether the answering plug has been 
removed or not. 
known 


Such an arrangement is 
instantaneous recall and 
disconnect and it is a very valuable fea- 
ture from the traffic standpoint. 

The time during which a line is not 
available, in the ordinary type of manual 
switchboard equipment, owing to the fact 
that the operator has not removed plugs 
trom the jacks after the disconnect sig- 
nals have been displayed, is saved by this 
method to the subscriber who originated 
the previous call and who has either an 


as the 
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incoming or outgoing call. Such an ar- 
rangement also enables the operator to 
defer the removal of plugs until such 
time as she may be free from the more 
immediately important work of actually 
completing connections. 

When the answering and calling plugs 
are finally removed, relay 3 is at once re- 
leased. The release of relay 3 discon- 
nects the common wiring junction point, 
6, from the positive or grounded terminal 
of the common battery. The removal of 
the ground connection from the common 
Wiring 


junction point, 6, 


leases relays 1, 2, and 5. 


instantly re- 
When these 
three relays are restored to normal, the 
cord equipment is in readiness for use in 
completing another connection. 

Should the cord circuit shown in Fig. 
278 be used for an inter-office trunked 
connection, the operation would be pre- 
cisely as described with one exception. 
The ringing key would not be operated, 
relay 4 would not be energized, and ring- 
ing relay 10 would not be called into ac- 
tion. The line of the calling subscriber 
would be relieved, however, when his re- 
ceiver had been replaced upon the hook 
and relay 5 would remain energized until 
the plugs were removed. 


(To be continued.) 


New Long Distance Board Cut 
into Service at Newark, Ohio. 
The Newark Telephone Co., of New- 

ark, Ohio, recently cut into service, with- 

out the least interruption of service, its 
new long distance 
has been in 


which 
installation the 


switchboard 
process of 
past two months. 
The switchboard 
signed to meet the 
the company’s 


was especially de- 
conditions of 
service. It is especially 
adapted to work in conjunction with the 
automatic system in use by the company 
and the 


local 


new long distance automatic 
switching section recently installed by 
the company. Provision has been made 


so that calls can be switched automatical- 
ly and without the aid of an operator 
to and from all the direct lines terminat- 


ing at Newark, such as Utica, Hebron, 


Johnstown, Alexandria, Gratiot and 
Thornville. 
The new long distance board is lo- 


cated in the new addition which the com- 
pany recently built, making a second 
story to the south rooms of the Arcade, 
and contains besides the new long dis- 
tance switchboard, a comfortable and at- 
tractive rest room for the operators and 
«a suite of rooms for the manager’s and 
directors’ offices, leaving the old long 
distance room vacant for the installation 
of a large addition to the automatic 
switchboard which will be sufficient to 
take care of over 1,000 new telephones, 
made necessary by the rapid growth of 
the automatic system in use in New- 
ark and at Granville. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Temporary Increase Asked Pend- 
ing Appeal in Detroit Case. 

The Michigan State Telephone Co. 
filed a motion in the Supreme Court of 
Michigan recently to grant leave to the 
Michigan Railroad Commission to re- 
ceive the application of the company for 
new rates and practices in Detroit, pend- 
ing the final decision by that court of an 
appeal taken by the telephone company 
trom a decision rendered by Judge How- 
ard Wiest in the Ingham circuit court. 

It further asks the court to direct the 
commission to receive the application and 
to take such action as may seem just and 
to specifically direct that any action will 
be without prejudice to the case now pend- 
ing. The court will act on the motion 
Tuly 18. 

An opinion by Attorney General Alex 
J. Groesbeck, to the commission, was 
that it is not within the bounds of pro- 
priety and that the commission has no 
legal right to receive the application, 
while the appeal is pending. 

The application for increased tempo- 
rary rates and for changed practices was 
presented to the commission on June 21, 
but the commission did not receive it at 
that time, the question being raised 
whether it would be received with pro- 
priety pending the final determination of 
the case. 


> 


City of Denver Protests Against 
Increase in Rates. 

Initial steps in the city’s fight against 
the increase in the telephone rates in 
Denver by the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. were taken recently by 
James A. Marsh, city attorney, when he 
filed with the Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission a protest against the advance 
in telephone rates in Denver authorized 
by the commission, which he charged the 
board had no right to grant in the city of 
Denver. 

The protest asks that the case be re- 
opened and the city be given a hearing. 
Pending the settlement of the contro- 
versy the new rates will be suspended. 





Constitutionality of Beaumont 


City Ordinance Attacked. 

The Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. opened its fight in the federal 
court on July 28 for higher telephone 
rates in the city of Beaumont. Some 
time ago the telephone company filed an 
application with the city council for an 
increase in rates, offering to enter into a 
contract that at the end of six months, if 


Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


the rates were found too high, a refund 
to the city would be made. 

The city council did not grant the re- 
quest, but adopted an ordinance prohibit- 
ing public service corporations from in- 
creasing rates without a public hearing 
at the time the advances were established 
and providing pena!ties. The overcharge 
for each subscriber was by this ordinance 
declared to be a separate offense. 

The telephone company now attacks the 
constitutionality of this ordinance, sets 
forth its old rates and declares that be- 
cause of the increase in operating ex- 
penses it is making less than 3 per cent 
cn an investment in the city of Beau- 
mont of $418,157. 


Rental Paid in Advance Not Bind- 
ing When Company Sells. 


The South Dakota Railroad, Commis- 
sion in an informal ruling held, in ef- 
fect, that a subscriber must accept a 
check for advance telephone rental paid 
by him, upon the sale of the exchange to 
another company. Then if he wishes to 
continue receiving service, he must pay 
for it at the regular rental rates of the 
purchasing company. 

Nels Anderson was receiving service 
from the South Dakota Rural Telephone 
Co. at Trent, S. D., when the exchange 
was sold to the Dell Rapids Telephone 
Co. Before making the sale the South 
Dakota company had collected from Mr. 
Anderson advance rental from July 1 to 
June 1, 1918. The amount of over-col- 
lection was $11. 

When the South Dakota company sent 
the complainant a check for $11 to cover 
the excess amount, he returned the money 
and refused to receive it, although it 
was accompanied by a letter informing 
him that the exchange had been sold, 
the transfer to take effect July 1, 1917. 

When the Dell Rapids company ac- 
quired this property, it filed a petition 
for permission to put in effect at the 
Trent exchange the same rates in effect 
on its rural lines radiating from Dell 
Rapids. At the-same time letters were 
sent out by the company to the patrons 
at Trent announcing the change in own- 
ership and an increase in rates. The new 
rates were approved by the commission 
December 27, 1917, to become effective 
January 1, 1918. 

The commission held the South Dakota 
company was within its rights when it 
returned to Mr. Anderson the _ rental 
which it had collected for service be- 


yond July 1, 1917 and that the check 
a 


should be delivered to Mr. Anderson. 
He should then pay his rental to the Dell 
Rapids company at the rates in effect 
from July 1, 1917 to January 1, 1918, 
and at the increased rates from that date 
to July 1, 1918. 


To Test Power of Nebraska Com- 
mission Over Mutuals. 

The jurisdiction of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to compel a mutual 
company to give service to persons liv- 
ing along its lines is challenged in a 
brief filed with the commission by legal 
representatives of the Southern Bell 
Telephone Co., an organization of far- 
mers who operate a line running out of 
the city of Norfolk. 

Fred Doxstader, who runs a berry and 
fruit farm, had exhausted all other ef- 
forts to secure service from the company 
and invoked the powers of the commis- 
sion.. Among other things he complained 
that the stockholders of the company 
were all Germans and because he was an 
American he was not wanted on the line 
in question. 

The brief sets up that the company is 
not transmitting messages for hire and 
is, therefore, not subject to the commis- 
sion and that it cannot lawfully issue an 
order to grant service to the complainant. 
If the commission has such jurisdiction 
it is suggested that such an order should 
not issue because there are now ten on 
the line in question, that when one tele- 
phone is in use no other telephone can 
be used and in justice to the present 
users they should not be required to take 
on another telephone. 

It is averred that there is much visit- 
ing over the telephone among the far- 
mers, that this was one of the induce- 
ments for erecting the line, and that to 
admit a business man on it will end its 
usefulness to many. The company col- 
lects no charges for use or for toll mes- 
sages. 

The line was constructed by the far- 
mers, who rent their telephones from the 
Bell company and all the funds collected 
are paid the Bell for rental and switch- 
ing service. The ten farmers on the line 
pay for its upkeep, each paying his 
share and also for any long distance calls. 
It is alleged that the arrangement merely 
amounts to telephone accommodations in 
the homes of the present subscribers, and 
as no messages are received for hire the 
commission has no jurisdiction. 

The case promises to be a test of the 
commission’s power over mutuals, one 
that it has not often exercised but is in- 
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clined to believe that it possesses. One 
statute gives the commission jurisdiction 
over telephone companies, while another 
section may be interpreted as expressly 
confining jurisdiction to companies that 
transmit messages for hire. 


Further Hearing on Red Cloud 
(Neb.) Consolidation Case. 


A hearing was held in Red Cloud, Neb., 
before Commissioner Wilson on the ap- 
plication of citizens of Red Cloud to 
force the consolidation there of the com- 
peting exchanges of the Farmers’ In- 
dependent Telephone Co. and the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The matter first came before the com- 


mission on the application of the Far-— 


mers’ company to compel the Lincoln 
company to restore its toll line con- 
nection to the Farmers’ exchange. This 
had been severed because the locally- 
owned company had suddenly begun a 
campaign to take away the other’s local 
business. It offered a lower price serv- 
ice, and altho without toll lines of its 
own, it guaranteed toll connections to 
all patrons by reason of having a long- 
time contract with its rival. The lat- 
ter, in retaliation, cut the toll connection. 

The state commission refused to hear 
any counter-complaint of the Lincoln 
company until it restored the toll con- 
nection, because it had done that with- 
out an order of the commission. When 
the matter came up for hearing L. H. 
Blackledge, representing several hundred 
subscribers with both telephone services, 
demanded a consolidation. 

At the hearings on July 1 and 2, offi- 
cials of the Lincoln company testified 
that they were willing to consolidate, and 
submitted offers they had _ previously 
made embracing the placing of stock con- 
trol in the hands of the local company. 
The latter had refused, but offered only 
to buy what it needed and let the Lin- 
coln company take away the remainder. 
As Red Cloud is an important toll switch- 
ing point, the Lincoln company refused 
to leave its toll business there in the 
hands of a company in which it held no 
interest. 

Testimony was also offered by an of- 
ficer of the local company, who admitted 
that it was opposed to consolidation, that 
it had recently purchased equipment to 
care for all business in the city, that it 
was rebuilding its lines, and that the 
patrons preferred its service as was 
shown by the number of telephones 
rented. 

Officials of the Lincoln company as- 
serted that if the present condition was 
permitted to continue, its property would 
be confiscated, since the local company 
had full access to its toll facilities and 
was using its local prestige to make 
valueless the remainder of their invest- 
ment. 
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At the conclusion of the hearing At- 
torney McNeny, for the company, moved 
that the commission order the severance 
of the long distance connections between 
the two companies, or that an order 
be made on both that subscribers shall 
remain as they are and neither be per- 
mitted to take over any of the others un- 
til the matter is settled, except the &5 
already taken from the Lincoln company. 

This was taken under advisement as 
was also a motion of Mr. Blackledge, 
who said his clients were being made the 
goat and footers of the bill for the com- 
petitive game being played, to the ef- 
fect that some kind of a temporary or- 
der be made so that patrons of either 
company may be given service over the 
other line at a compensation to be fixed 
later, as the commission may decide. 

The hearing was adjourned to Lin- 
coln. on July 13, for the taking of 
further testimony relating to cost studies 
by the engineering and accounting de- 
partments. 





Commission Frowns Upon Two 
and Four-Party Rural Service. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion, while not formally refusing the 
request of the Monroe Telephone Co. for 
permission to establish rates of $1.50 and 
$1.75 a month, respectively, for four and 
two-party farm telephones, located with- 
in a radius of no more than four miles 
of any of its exchanges, has frowned 
upon it as disruptive of the farm line 
service. 

Nebraska wheat, corn and_ alfalfa 
growers have been growing rich in re- 
cent years from high prices for pro- 
ducts, and the old 15, 18 and 20-party 
line service, once furnished at 75 cents 
and a dollar a month, have grown un- 
satisfactory. Outside the farm mutuals, 
most of which have no fixed maximum, 
the smaller companies as well as the big 
ones, have made ten the maximum. Ex- 
perience has made this the most satis- 
factory service. 

In cases where farmers have grown 
rich enough not to care how much tele- 
phone service costs them, they have or- 
dered individual line telephones. This 
is particularly true of dairymen, stock- 
men and others who keep in close touch 
daily with the markets, and who have 
no time to waste waiting for some talk- 
ative farmer’s wife to finish her visit 
over the telephone and no desire that 
others should keep close tab on his busi- 
ness. 

Individual line service is desired by 
country elevators and crossroads stores. 
The Monroe people have been diligently 
going after this business, and some time 
ago secured a $2 business rate for such 
service within four miles of their ex- 
changes. 

President Alfred Bratt found there 
was also a demand for the two- and four- 
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party line service, but the railway com- 
mission is fearful that this would 
rupt the farm line service of the state, 
ii generally followed, for the reason that 
the whole structure 


dis- 


has been built up 
on this basis of at least ten parties to a 
line. 

It is figured that if the farmers living 
nearer town would take the two- and 
four-party service at the increased rates, 
it would not be long until the men living 
farther out, who were able to get a dol- 
lar or $1.25 rate because there were ten 
parties on the line and the expense of 
maintenance and interest returns would 
thus be distributed among that number, 
would either be deprived of service or 
be compelled to pay the higher rate that 
fewer subscribers on the line that reached 
them eight or twelve miles away from 
the exchange would have to pay under 
the circumstances. 

The commission has considered, sev- 
eral times in the past, the plan of ascer- 
taining by investigation what two- and 
four-party farm line service can be fur- 
nished for, and by making a reasonable 
rate encourage better farm service. They 
have been deterred largely by the fear 
that this would mean tearing down the 
whole farm line structure and result 
in higher rates all around, and in ad- 
dition the farm mutuals and small com- 
panies that still furnish grounded wire 
service have not educated their patrons 
up to demand better service than the 
dollar a month their pay gets for them. 

The Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co. 
has consistently discouraged this class of 
service by making a tariff of $5 a year 
additional for every quarter mile outside 
of exchange areas for individual service. 


Spokane Company Asks Order 
Fixing Old Pacific Rates. 

In a petition filed with the Washington 
Public Service Commission June 25, the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Spokane asks the commission by formal 
order to make effective for the Home 
company the telephone rate schedule 
charged by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. before the latter absorbed the 
Home property and began to operate un- 
der its franchise. The commission has 
taken the petition under consideration 
with the probability that it will be granted 
if pending litigation does not interfere. 

This action was taken by the present 
Home company as the result of a supreme 
court decision on May 7, when one di- 
vision of the court, in an opinion written 
by Judge Webster, decided that the Home 
company, as absorbed by the Pacific 
company, could be held to the Home 
company’s franchise rate of $2 service. 
Petition for rehearing of this decision by 
the full supreme court is now pending. 

In its latest petition the Home com- 
pany also asks a hearing on the com- 
plaint of 25 patrons of the Spokane tele- 
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What the President 
Says---- 


“Our 
was installed only 
had investigated all manner of 
telephone equipment. We de- 
cided on Automatic because it 


network 
after we 


Automatic 


is the coming universal tele- 
phone. If we had purchased 
new manual equipment, it pos- 
sibly would have been obsolete 
and we should have had to re- 
place it before many years. 
Also our Company is a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and, in installing Automatic, we 
have placed our city on a: par 

other, city in the 
Business men prefer 


with any 
country. 

to locate in a progressive com- 
munity, and the Automatic has 
done much to exploit our city.” 


The Automatic Call 
Needs No Operators 





What the Directors 
Say ---- 


“We are responsible to the 
stockholder for the earnings of 
our Company. Since installing 
Automatic Equipment, our 
stock has shown greater earn- 
ings than ever before. 

“Some difficulty was expe- 
rienced in securing consent for 
the original expenditure, but 
the steady earnings of our 
Company since the cut over 
have proven the soundness of 
our opinion. 

“Our stock is now steady, 
with a continued gradual in- 
crease in value, and is not af- 
fected by a rising labor market, 
or influenced by fluctuating 
costs.” 


The Automatic Call 
Needs No Operators 
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What Compan 
Think of Aut 


Automatic Equipment is best for lbmp< 

This fact is proven conclusively byhtar) 
time from companies operating girl-legtems 
scribers served by Automatic networks 

Scarcity of operators, rising costs @ratio 
on costs of 10 years ago, present probl ) the 
only successfully be solved by Automatgipme 


What Subsibe 


The following are typical of the reffrecei 
which have cut over their lines to Aut@. J) 
result of appreciation for the better se@rend 
tion of the many troubles experienced gman 

















“Your Company is certainly to be dkndec 
time and annoyance saved by eliminatif§ oper 
in telephone service.” 

The Automatic (feeds 

“In comparison with the service omp 
appreciate the Automatic more.” 

The Automatic 

“Nothing like it; can’t be beat.” 


The Automatic (leeds 
“In comparison with Manual servi Aut 


The Automatic (@eeds 
“In promptness, reliability, secrecyfftrans 
far better than any other.” 


The Automatic (@eeds 
“The splendid service rendered by (futon 
we would hate to have to revert to theffsten 


The Automatic (@eeds 
“The Automatic, in our opinion, isone — 


The Automatic (@eeds 
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‘received from subscribers of companies 
t®@. Many of them are spontaneous, the 
em@endered by the “Dial” and the elimina- 
|@manual conditions. 







mded for installing the Automatic; the 
operators is a big step toward perfection 


eeds No Operators 
ompany has rendered in the past, we 


eeds No Operators 


(@eeds No’ Operators 
i Automatic leaves nothing to be desired.” 


eeds No Operators 
cymtransmission, we consider the Automatic 


eeds No Operators 


y@utomatic is far above the average, and 
e@stem of operators.” 


eeds No Operators 
s@one perfection.” 
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What the Gen. Mgr. 
Says ---- 


“Since installing the girl- 
less system we have entirely 
eliminated the many worries 
and troubles which we have ex- 
perienced in the past in secur- 
ing, training and holding com- 
petent operators. 

“We have experienced a 
steady growth in subscribers, 
with an astonishing decrease in 
operating and maintenance 
costs. 

“Subscribers’ complaints have 
almost entirely ceased, and we 
are able to give a uniform, 24- 
hour service, that is satisfac- 
tory, at a greatly reduced cost. 

“The cut in the pay-roll alone 
has ‘materially reduced over- 
head expenses, and my reports 
are the most satisfactory in 
the history of the company.” 


The Automatic Call 
Needs No Operators 





What the Trouble 
Man Says---- 


“Since we have cut over our 
lines to Automatic, our trouble 
has steadily decreased on both 
subscribers’ station and cen- 
tral office equipment. 

“By means of routine inspec- 
tion, 90 per cent of our trouble 
is located, and the defects 
remedied, before the subscriber 
is aware that anything is amiss. 

“All subscribers’ equipment 
trouble is handled by one young 
man, where with manual equip- 
ment we employed two men 
and a boy. 

“Our records show that we 
average but one complaint per 
phone, per year, with the Au- 
tomatic, and a large percentage 
of these are unavoidable acci- 
dents, due to storms, etc.” 


The Automatic Call 
Needs No Operators 
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phone system who favor the old Pacific 
company rate as the only means of ob- 
taining adequate service. This petition 
has been pending before the commission 
several months awaiting decisions in the 
test case brought by Harvig Ellertson to 
establish the Home franchise rate, in- 
stead of the Pacific company rate, which 
was substituted when the latter company 
succeeded to the Home franchise. 


Rate Increase Allowed in Fayette 
County, Ill. 

The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on June 3, approved the application 
of the Brown Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates in the village of Shobonier and 
Gatch and the county of Fayette as fol- 
lows: 

Individual business telephone, $18 per 
annum. 

Two-party business telephone, $15 
annum. 

Individual residence telephone, $15 per 
annum. 

Two- and three-party residence tele- 
phone, $12 per annum. 

Business telephones on rural lines, $15 
per annum. 

Residence telephones on rural lines, $12 
per annum. ‘ 

Switching subscribers of Dees Tele- 
phone, per station, $4 per annum. 

Switching subscribers of Ehrat Tele- 
phone, per station, $4 per annum. 

Switching subscribers on Shobonier 
and Vernon Telephone Co. line, per sta- 
tion, $4 per annum. 

The old rates were $12 per year for 
both business and residence service and 
$9 for residence service at Shobonier 
without free Vandalia service and $9 
for rural residence service from the 
Gatch exchange without Vandalia serv- 
ice. 

Upon a fair value of $4,000 fixed upon 
the property for rate-making purposes, 
the commission found that the proposed 
rates would be merely sufficient to meet 
the necessary operating expenses. The 
commission felt, however, that any in- 
crease over the proposed schedule might 
have a tendency to cause some of the 
present subscribers to remove their sta- 
tions, thus increasing the income. The 
commission states: 

“However, satisfactory and adequate 
service rendered under the proposed 
schedule of rates and charges should be 
sufficient to attract additional subcribers. 
If this hope may be realized the reven- 
ues eventually may be sufficient to pro- 
vide for a return on the investment.” 


per 


Telephone Rates Increased at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Increase in maintenance cost is given 
as the reason for the increase in rates 
announced by the Council Bluffs (Iowa) 
Telephone Co. The new rates will go 
into effect on August 1, according to 
notices served upon subscribers. Labor 
and materials have been constantly ad- 


vancing in price, and the margin of profit 
has been almost wiped out. 
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Iowa companies are not under state 
supervision and regulation, and there is 
nothing in the charter of the company 
or the ordinances that prevents the coni- 
pany from raising its rates. For several 
years the subscribers have each paid a 
city tax of nine cents a month ior each 
instrument in service. It was supposed 
by the council, when it passed the ordi- 
nance, that the company would absorb 
the tax, but it passed it on to the sub- 
scribers. Under the new schedule of 
rates, however, this tax will be paid by 
the company only. The following table 
shows the rate of increase: 


Present rates New rates 


plus city including 

tax tax 

Individual business....... $4.20 $5.00 
Two-party business....... 3.15 4.00 
Incoming lines .......... 2.10 2.50 
Individual residence ..... 2.10 2.25 
Two-party residence ..... 1.58 1.75 
Four-party residence .... 1.31 1.50 


The rates shown for residence service 
are the net rates after deducting the dis- 
count allowed for prompt payment. Resi- 
Gence service will be billed at 25 cents 
a month more than the rates shown with 
a proviso that a discount of that figure 
will be allowed if the bill is paid before 
the 15th of the month. 


Commission Cannot Prohibit Use 
of German Over Telephones. 


In response to a number of inquiries 
from managers of telephone companies 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has ruled that it has no power to pro- 
hibit the use of German or any other 
language over the wires of telephone 
companies under its jurisdiction. 

Nearly half of the people of Nebraska 
are German born or of German descent, 
and the militant loyalists of the state 
have been conducting, through the state 
and county councils of defense, cam- 
paigns that have driven German out of 
most of the churches, both in the pul- 
pits and the church day schools, and also 
banned German from use on the streets 
and in stores, under general authority 
given them by law. 

Telephone managers report the receipt 
of many protests from subscribers over 
the use of German in wire conversations, 
and shrink from making any rules that 
the commission will not sanction. 


Consent to the Maintenance of 
Telephone Lines. 

A complaint by an abutting property 
owner against a telephone company for 
damages for the maintenance of a tele- 
phone line erected over such property 
before the plaintiff became the owner 
thereof is demurrable, where it merely 
states that the plaintiff had not given 
his consent, but does not allege that con- 
sent to the maintenance of the lines was 
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not given by the plaintiff's predecessor in 
title, in view of Pub. Acts, 1917, c. 310 
(Gen. St. 1902, §§ 3903-3907), requiring 
the approval of the public utilities com- 
mission where the consent of the ad- 
joining owner cannot be obtained, and 
providing for a committee to appraise 
damages for the maintenance of the 
lines. Mitchell vs. Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co.; Supreme Court of 
Errors of Connecticut; 103 Atlantic, 754. 


Installation Charge Put Into 
Effect in Uniontown, Pa. 
The Tri-State Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. of Uniontown, Pa., has announced 
an installation charge on all applica- 
tions for service where the credit of the 
applicant not already been estab- 

lished. It became effective July 1. 

The following table shows the amount 
to be charged on each different class of 
service: 
ee OF WANE os isc reno cccased $12.30 


has 


NN I on v0 Scaw enmcsygeaorn 11.25 
OP ee 10.20 
errr 9.15 
Sr Roy vicsniendcawsnaws 8.10 
BW WT In aos 6s nots deena 7.30 


This installation charge must be paid 
by the subscriber when signing a contract. 
This charge covers the first month’s rental 
and a credit is to be applied to the rental 
of each of the following 11 months, as 
shown in the table given below: 
$3.50 first month. 80 cents each month 

for 11 months. 


$3.00 first month. 75 cents:each month 
for 11 months. 

$2.50 each month. 70 cents each month 
for 11 months. 

$2.00 first month. 65 cents each month 
for 11 months. 

$1.50 first month. 60 cents each month 
for 11 months. 

$1.25 first month. 55 cents each month 


for 11 months. 

If the service is discontinued before 
the expiration of one year the unexpended 
amount is forfeited. 


Exchanges at Caro, Mich., to Give 
Joint Service. 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Moore Telephone Co., of Caro, Mich., 
end the Valley Home Telephone Co. for 
interchange of service between their ex- 
changes in Caro. The territory in the 
country will be equitably divided. On 
roads where one company is in favor, it 
will be given right of way and the other 
company will take care of the roads 
where its lines are most used. 


Rate Increase Denied Pending In- 
vestigation. 

Pending investigation into the financial 
and operating conditions of the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, the 
Michigan Railroad Commission has de- 
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nied the petition filed by the company 
several weeks ago requesting permission 
to increase rates in a 


changes. 


number of ex- 
The company asks increases of 
nearly 30 per cent in rates at 25 out of a 
total of 66 exchanges. 

The commission, however, will elimi- 
nate some inequalities in rates between 
several exchanges. 

Permission Sought to Merge Three 
Bell Subsidiaries. 

Permission to merge three New Jersey 
subsidiaries of the New York Telephone 
Co., a New York corporation, into a New 
Jersey corporation as a means of simpli- 
fying bookkeeping and accounting, is 
sought in a petition on which the New 
Tersey Public Utilities Commission held 


a hearing June 26. The subsidiaries are 
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must first 
bear whatever increase in rates is neces- 
sary to conserve the finances of a com- 
pany, and this will mean the elminiation 
of free service where 
affects income that it 
remunerative point. 


sired by other subscribers, 


such service so 
falls below the 


Right to Erect Poles on Private 
Right of Way. 


Generally where a right of way is 
granted or reserved without limitation 
upon its use, it may be used for any 


purpose to which the land accommodated 
thereby may naturally and reasonably be 
devoted, and the grantee thereof is en- 
titled to vary his mode of enjoying the 
right and from time to time avail him- 
self of modern inventions, if by so do- 
ing he can more fully exercise and enjoy 


Y cna 


om ster 


iin vanes 


* 


te * 
. ae 
. 


Copyright, Committee on Public Information. 


- 
-_/ 


his place of residence on the land to 


which such way is appurtenant. Davis 
vs. Jefferson County Telephone Co.; Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of West Vir- 


ginia; 95 Southeastern, 1042. 
Maintenance of Electric Wires in 
Violation of Order. 
That the defendant maintains an elec- 
tric wire within 8% inches of the primary 
Wires maintained by the 
not constitute 


plaintiff does 


contempt in violating an 
order enjoining defendants from convey- 
ing electric power through city lines un- 
til such time as such wires are removed 
from the wires of the plaintiff to the dis- 
tance prescribed by the railroad commis- 
inhibition of the 
being against transmitting power. 


sion, the only order, 


A charge that the defendant was main- 











Signal Corps Men in France Carrying Wire for Telephones to Observation Stations at Front. 


the New York Telephone Co. (New Jer- 
sey division), the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the At- 
lantic Coast Telephone Co. 


Cost of “Free Service” Borne by 
All Subscribers Alike. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ruled, in the case where the 
Maxwell-Brady Telephone Co. desired 
the substitution of a  10-cent toll 
rate for persons living between the two 
towns of Maxwell and Brady for the 
free’ service now given, that centrally- 
located subscribers who have occasional 
use for both exchange services and there- 
by secure a service neither used nor de- 


or carry out the object for which the 
easement was granted or reserved. 

And agreeable to this principle the 
owner of such a right of way may with- 
out imposing upon the servient estate 
any additional burden not reasonably 
within the contemplation of the parties 
to the grant or reservation, erect or cause 
to be erected poles and wires along and 
over such way for the use of a private 
telephone at his residence on the dom- 
inant estate. 

And an injunction will not lie against 
a telephone company employed by the 
owner of such right of way to restrain 
it from erecting poles and wires along 
and over such way to provide the owner 
thereof with private telephone service at 


taining electric wires within a stated dis- 
tance from plaintiff's wires, in violation 
of an order enjoining defendant from 
trespassing upon poles or wires of plain- 
tiff, and from constructing lines within 
such distance therefrom, does not con- 
stitute a charge of contempt, since the 
wires may have been so placed prior to 
the promulgation of the order. Scat- 
tergood vs. Superior Court of Los An- 
geles County; District Court of Appeal, 
California; 173 Pacific, 119. 





Franchise Not Necessary to Erect 
Toll Line Through Town. 
Code of Iowa, § 2158, grants in general 
terms a right of way for telegraph or 
telephone lines along the public roads of 
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the state, or across rivers or over any 
lands belonging to the state or any pri- 
vate individual. Section 776 provides 
that no franchise shall be granted for 
the occupation of streets, etc., of a city 
_or town for the use of telephones or oth- 
er public utilities, except upon public 
consent expressed by popular vote. 

The court held that in order to erect 
and maintain a telephone toll line in a 
town running from other towns, a fran- 
chise is not necessary under section 776, 
since such section has reference to local 
exchanges only. Talmadge vs. Town of 
Washta; Supreme Court of Iowa; 167 
Northwestern, 596. 


Peoples Telephone Co., Aledo, IIl., 
Granted Rate Increase. 


The Peoples Telephone Co. of Mercer 
County was authorized by the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission, on June 5, 
to increase its rates in the city of Aledo 
and vicinity as follows: 

Old rate. New rate. 


Office and business  tele- 

IN oi sods Geis anaes $18.00 $24.00 
Single party residence tele- 

phones sats euddahensd CEO. eee 
Two-party residence tele- 

I aickiie kin canatsiek ease. o0's 9.00 12.00 
Residence, more than 2- 

er Peroer rrr y 6.00 9.00 
Country residence __ tele- 

ERE er erence 12.00 16.20 
*Country telephones, spe- 

"|e Saas 24.00 24.00 
Rural switching ........... 4.00 5.00 





*Rate of long standing covered by 
contract. ; 


A fair value of $52,000 was fixed upon 
the petitioner’s property for the purpose 
of determining the reasonableness of the 
proposed rates. After holding a hearing 
and making a thorough investigation, the 
commission found that the present rates 
do not produce sufficient revenue to yield 
a reasonable return on the investment 
and that the proposed rates are justi- 
fied. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CoLoraAvo. 

June 27: Protest filed by the city of 
Denver against the increase in rates by 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which the city charges the 
commission had no right to grant in the 
city of Denver; rehearing asked. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 8: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the application of the Home 
Telephone Co., of Bluffs, to purchase and 
the Farmers & Merchants Telephone Ex- 
change, of Meredosia, to sell all the prop- 
erty of the latter company between Mere- 
dosia and Bluffs; also the application of 
the Home company for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to operate at 
Bluffs and vicinity Meredosia, Chapin 
and Naples, and for authority to issue 
its capital stock to the amount of $5,000. 
No. 8325. , 

July 10: Hearing at Springfield on the 
proposed advance in rates for telephone 
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service at Clinton, Farmer City, Mans- 
field, Weldon, Kennedy and Waynes- 
ville by the National Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co. No. 8242. 

July 10: Hearing at Springfield on the 
joint application of the Central Illinois 
Independent Telephone Co. and_ the 
Wenona Telephone Co. for approval of 
purchase by the former and sale by the 
latter of the telephone property of the 
Wenona Telephone Co.; also application 
of the Central Illinois company to issue 
$1660 of its common capital stock. 

INDIANA. 

July: Home Telephone Co., of Goshen, 
Ind., given permission to issue 1,600 
shares of preferred capital stock at the 
par value of $100 a share bearing divi- 
dends at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num. 

July 3: Petition filed in the name of 
the city of Kokomo, by Isaac Wright 
mayor, and other Kokomo city officials, 
in which the commission is asked to com- 
pel the Citizens Telephone Co. to give 
more adequate service. The petition states 
that “the administration officials say they 
feel the service should be improved even 
if it takes an increase in rates. 

July 10: Hearing at Lafayette on the 
petition of the Lafayette Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase its common 
stock issue in the amount of $70,000, 
making the aggregate of the issue of 
canital stock $400,000. 

The proceeds from the sale of $55,000 
of this stock is to be used in the pur- 
chase of the Bell system in LaFayette 
and it is estimated that $8,000 will be re- 
quired to make the phvsical connection of 
the two companies. The surplus, if any. 
will be used to reimburse the general 
fund for moneys previously paid out for 
construction. 

KENTUCKY. 


July: Complaint filed by residents of 
LaRue county that the LaRue Home 
Telephone Co. is refusing connection 


with local rural lines and trying to force 
rural subscribers to join its exchange at 
the $12 annual rental rate. 

MICHIGAN. 


June 27: The commission denied the 
petition of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Grand Rapids, to increase its rates at 
25 out of a total of 66 exchanges, pend- 
ing investigation into the financial and 
operating conditions of the company. 

MINNESOTA. 


July 16: Hearing at St. Paul at which 
the Watertown Telephone Co. is ordered 
to show cause why the commission should 
not accept the appraisal prepared by its 
engineer as representing the actual value 
of the company’s property in the deter- 
mination of its application for an in- 
crease in rates at its Delano exchange. 
It appears that there is a great discrep- 
ancy between the value placed upon the 
property by the company and the ap- 
praisal as made by commission’s engineer. 

July 25: Hearing at Eden Valley on 
the application of the*"Eden Valley Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. for permission to 
increase its local and rural rates at Eden 
Valley and vicinity. 

July 26: Hearing at Maple Lake on 
the application of the Maple Lake Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates at Maple Lake and 
vicinity. 

MIssourl. 

July 8: Hearing at Jefferson City on 
the application of the Capital Telephone 
Co. of Jefferson City for an increase in 
rates. 
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July 15: Hearing at Jefferson City of 
complaint of Salisbury Telephone Co. vs. 
the Prairie Hill Telephone Co., for con- 
nection. 

July 15: Hearing at Jefferson City of 
the case of the Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Versailles against the Versailles Tele- 
phone Co. for continuance of service. 

July 16: Hearing at Jefferson City of 
the application of the Pilot Grove Tele- 
phone Co., of Pilot Grove, for an in- 
crease in rates. 

July 16: Re-opening of the case of the 
Meissner Telephone Co. and the Union 
Electric Co. of St. Louis, at Jefferson 
City. 

July 17: Hearing at Cabol on the appli- 
cation of the Texas County Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates for service 
at Cabol and Houston. 

July 22: Hearing at Charleston on the 
application of the Southwestern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for increase in 
rates at Charleston. 

July 25: Hearing at Fornfelt on the 
application of the Kelso Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates. 

July 25: Hearing at Cape Girardeau on 
the aplication for an increase in rates 
by the Advance Telephone Co. at Marble 
Hill, Tuxico and Advance. 


NEBRASKA, 


July 1: Hearing at Red Cloud of the 
request of L. H. Blackledge for an or- 
der compelling the consolidation of the 
rival exchanges in that city of the Farm- 
ers’ Independent Telephone Co. and the 
Lincoln Telegraph & Telephone Co.; tes- 
timony partly adduced. Hearing adjourned 
to Lincoln on July 13, for further testi- 
mony relating to engineering and account- 
ing studies. 


July 2: Brief of the Sovthern Bell 
Telephone Co. challenging the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission over affairs of 
purely mutual companies, filed. 

July 2: Application of the Sodtown 
Telephone Co., of Buffalo county, for per- 
mission to publish toll rates filed. 

July 3: Application of Cuming County 
Independent Telephone Co. to change 
rates on rural lines. It desires permis- 
sion to require rural patrons to rebuild 
stub lines at their own expense, either 
by themselves or by the company, as part 
of the expense of giving service the com- 
pany agreeing to string the wires or do 
the rebuilding if paid for. The com- 
pany expended $1,400 during the past 
year clearing troubie due to poor poles. 
If not permitted to require patron to pay 
rebuilding costs, it asks that he be re- 
quired to pay cost of clearing trouble. 

New JERSEY. 

June 26: Hearing on petition to merge 
the New York Telephone Co. (New Ter- 
sey division), the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Atlantic Coast Telephone Co. into a New 
Jersey corporation as a means of sim- 
plifying bookkeeping and accounting. 


OHI. 


June 26: The commission authorized 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. to increase 
its business rates at Dayton 50 cents a 
month. 

WASHINGTON. 


June 25: Petition filed by the Home 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Spokane, 
for an order making effective for the 
Home company the telephone rate sched- 
ule in use by the Pacific company before 
it absorbed the Home company and began 
to operate under its franchise. 











What Is Your 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

Departure well-established cus- 
toms and regulations is frequnetly respon- 
sible for accidents. The illustration from 
the Safety First Bulletin of the Texas 
Telephone Co. illustrates an accident due 
a departure from custom. 


from 


Another accident ascribed to the same 
cause, happened in Temple, Texas, and 
is related in the Bulletin in these words: 

“He was young as a lineman and was 
in the habit of trying to pull off fancy 
stunts. He had been sent back by the 
foreman of a toll line gang to tie a wire 
that had been left loose. He had gone 
up the pole, made the tie, and in coming 
down was making long drops, five or six 
feet at a time. 

His hook pulled out when he was not 
far from the ground, breaking a long 


C) 














“Safety First’’ 


San Antonio 


Result. 


ompany Doing?r 
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Lineman helping pull underground 


cable; in act of replacing manhole lid, contrary to custom. 
stands with toes over hole and lost grip on cover, which, 


as it fell, caught bis toes under lid. 


Big toe was broken. Later, injured removed to 


hospital, and in all lost fifteen days’ time. 


Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 


Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 


splinter out of the pole; he slipped down 
the pole and the splinter caught him un- 


der the chin with the tips of his toes 











answered. 











Why “Central”? Cannot 
Answer Questions 


The duty of the switchboard operator is to answer your 
number calls and get connections for you. 


If she stopped to answer questions, the number of calls 
would pile up and the service would be delayed; this 
would be an injustice to the other subscribers. 


When in response to a question, the operator says: 
give you Chief Operator,” she is obeying her instructions. 


If you cannot find what you want in the telephone directory, 
ask the operator for “Chief Operator” and she will connect you 
with the Chief Operator, where your question will be promptly 


Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Service and Progress Streets 


“T’ will 























The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Eacn Thursday in the Local Evening 
Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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touching the ground. He was in such 
position that he could not get either up or 
down the pole. 

He was left in this position, with the 
end of the splinter under his chin until 
a man passing in a buggy noticed his 
condition, went on up the line and got 
the foreman 


axe and cut the splinter. 


to come back with a hand 


Ordinary care in coming down the pole 
would have prevented this. 


“Why ‘Central’ Cannot Answer Ques- 
tions” is the topic which the manager of 
the Modern Telephone Co. discusses in 
his weekly advertisement. 

All telephone men are familiar with the 
reason “Central” cannot 
questions but not all of the public know 
what these reasons are. 


why answer 
Therefore, the 
Modern Telephone Co. decided to inform 
its patrons through the medium of his 
weekly advertisement in the local paper 

“It seems to me that the practice in- 
stalled by them is an excellent one,” says 
W. M. Brown, of Louisville, Ky., general 
auditor of the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph 
the 
Co., of Carbondale, 


Co., in the 


Telephone 


referring to 
scheme of Murphysboro 
Ill., for economizing 
in the use of circuit time and also in the 
use of letter writing for the handling of 
company business. 

This plan was described in TreLeErpHony 
of June 8 and Mr. Brown immediately 
wrote us about a plan the Central Home 
company little blank 
saves a great 
The blank, which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is 6 ins. by 3% ins. in size. 


uses, enclosing a 


been found 


deal of letter writing. 


which it has 


“There are many things which come up 
in the handling of telephone exchanges 
that can be taken care of by writing a few 
words on a little piece of paper, which 
otherwise would require regular letters 


gotten out by the stenographers,” writes 
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Mr. Brown. “We find that the use of 
this form is not only very convenient but 
that it is working a considerable saving. 

“I believe it will be practical for any 
company which has several exchanges 
and between which there is regular mail 
passing each day, to use this kind of form. 
We, of course, accumulate these little slips 
until the end of the day and then drop 
them in with the regular mail for each 
exchange. On the other hand, the ex- 
changes themselves include them with 
whatever other mailing matter they may 
have for the general office.” 

Conservation is the order of the day. 
Only recently it was suggested by the 
newspapers that persons reduce their use 
of gas and electric lights one-half in their 
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office, ‘and the greater part of our busi- 
ness now in the way of inquiries and re- 
ceiving calls for help, at least, is done 
by telephone. It would seem that very 
few men or women in need of help can 
spare the time or take the trouble to call 
at the office in person or even send a mes- 
senger to make their wants known.’ 

Coming back to the business man, that 
individual went further in his explanation 
of why ‘the line is busy’ so often, in this 
wise: 

‘When your force is cut down because 
Uncle Sam needs the men more than you 
do, and you find it impossible to get any- 
one to take their places, naturally you 
turn to that ever-present friend in need 
—the telephone. 











homes. The habit of conservation is thus ‘The errands that it runs for you, the 
being fostered individually in our private go-betweens that you surprisingly find 
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Memorandum Blank of Central Home Telephone & Telegraph For Saving Letter Writing. 


lives and it should be very easy to extend 
it to our business life. 

There are many other economies which 
may be and have been instituted, by com- 
panies in addition to those which have 
been related as practiced by the Murphys- 
boro Telephone Co. and the Central 
Home. Let us hear about them! 





Here is an article which appeared in a 
recent issue of an Oshkosh, Wis., paper 
under the heading “Why the Telephone 
Is Busy—One Explanation Is the Short- 
age of Labor on Account of the War 
Conditions at Present.” 

“When the telephone operator tells you 
‘the line is busy,’ not once, but many times 
a day, refrain from blasphemy, inward 
or outward, and calmly murmur, ‘it is the 
war.’ 

This is the explanation offered by a 
business man who knows. He says be- 
cause labor is short, people are mak- 
ing increased use of the telephone. His 
statement as to the increased use of the 
telephone is borne out in at least one in- 
stance—the local office of the Wisconsin 
free employment bureau. 

‘Practically all of ovr calls for help 
and even some applications for employ- 
ment now come over the telephone,’ said 
Mrs. M. E. Ockerman, in charge of the 


you can do without, the deals that can be 
closed, the orders solicited, the arrange- 
ments made, by a few minutes’ talk over 
the telephone, have never really been 
known until the pressure of war condi- 
tions brings the possibilities of the tele- 
phone to the fore. And now everybody 
is finding it out, and so the telephone is 
everlastingly busy every moment of the 
day. That is my explanation, anyway, of 
why people are told “line is busy” a hun- 
dred times a day.’” 

Evidently the “business man” had been 
in very close touch with the telephone 
man and probably was acting for him in 
speaking to the reporter. 





The Southern New England Telephone 
Co., Hartfcrd, Conn., announces conser- 
vation measures in its latest directory. A 
change in the method of receiving sub- 
scribers’ complaints of line and instru- 
ment troubles and operating defects has 
been made. Heretofore it has been the 
custom, when line or instrument trouble 
developed, for the subscriber to call the 
complaint operator and give notice of the 
trouble. From now on subscribers are 
asked to call the repair clerk, when desir- 
ing to report troubles of this nature. 

Under the former plan complaints of 
this character were received by the com- 
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plaint operator who was connected with 
the traffic department of the company. A 
trouble ticket, recording the complaint 
and its nature and location, was made out 
and forwarded to the plant department 
for attention. It was this latter depart- 
ment which attended to these complaints. 
By filing them-with the repair clerk 
who supersedes the complaint operator, 
the plant department will receive them 
first hand and there will be less likelihood 
of the complaint being mislaid, or lost, 
and a consequent delay occurring in the 
dispatch of a man to make the necessary 
repairs. The new plan should result in 
increased efficiency in handling line and 
instrument trouble complaints. 


A new feature of the directory is the 
omission of the thumbout by which sub- 
scribers were enabled to turn to the sec- 
tion of the book most frequently used. 
The elimination of the thumbout is a con- 
servation measure in accord with the 
spirit of the times, which in no way 
lessens the usefulness of the book, nor 
abridges the information it formerly con- 
tained. 


In announcing changes and corrections 
in its tariff schedule, the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co., of Johnstown, Pa., sent to 
each subscriber a four-page circular ac- 
companied by a notice telling what the 


exact increase or decrease on the sub- 
scriber’s business or residence’ service 
would be. 

The circular contained a_ detailed 


schedule of the rates and a glossary of 
the terms used. In bold-face type was 
given a list of the changes made by the 
new tariff so that a subscriber could 
easily ascertain its effect as regards his 
rates. 

Commenting on the circular, E. D. 
Schade, secretary and general manager 
of the company, wrote: 

“This is being accepted by our sub- 
scribers with but very few protests or 
complaints.” 


While the “work or fight” order of 
the Government does not apply to chauf- 
feurs in public service, the LaCrosse Tel- 
ephone Co., LaCrosse, Wis., has placed a 
woman on the driver’s seat of its motor 
truck—and she is the first woman truck 
driver in LaCrosse. Miss Lottie Klan- 
drud is an expert automobile driver and it 
required only a few practice runs with 
the company’s truck to demonstrate to the 
mechanical department that she was en- 
tirely competent to operate the larger 
and heavier machine. 


Friends are congratulating her upon her 
nerve in tackling a man’s size job for the 
duration of the war. Julius M. Storkerson, 
the company’s superintendent, is one of 
“T have no fear 
“She will make good.” 


her enthusiastic backers. 
for her,” he says. 
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New Way of Moving Underground 
Terminal Pole. 

Moving an underground terminal pole 
with its cable and equipment was the job 
which confronted the plant department of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
Wm. F. Horr, of the company’s Balti- 
more plant department, told how it was 
done in The Transmitter. 
story: 


Here is the 

“Several months ago the pastor of a 
church in Baltimore notified us that a 
pole and other equipment in the alley in 
the rear of their stone edifice interfered 
with the proposed moving of their old 
frame structure to a location on the lot 
adjacent to their new building. 

After consulting with the pastor and 
contractor, we found that it would be 
necessary to remove our plant temporarily 
and restore it to its original position later. 
The plant affected consisted of an un- 
derground terminal pole with a number 
of subscriber loops radiating therefrom, 
and an aerial Locke ring conduit with a 
number of wires running from this pole 
to the next pole east in the alley. 

The usual method of doing work of 
this character heretofore, has been to ex- 
tend the 
under - 
ground 
conduit 
and_ cable 
to another 
pole with 
new equip- 
ment and 
rewiring 
the sub- 
scriber 
lines to a 
new termi- 
nal, then 
rem oving 
old equip- 
ment and 
restoring 
it later. 
This ar- 
rangement, 
h o w ever, 
called for 
considerable new material and labor, and 
caused a decided loss in plant, which 
naturally went to the junk or scrap heap. 

In this case we planned a different 
method, particularly in view of the fact 
that on account of the shortage in ma- 
terial and labor it was very 
to conserve wherever possible. 

The plan adopted was to rewire the 
subscriber lines from’ the underground 
terminal pole to the next pole east, which 
required only the stringing of a few ad- 
ditional pairs of wires for one span, then 
the entire underground equipment with 
aerial Locke ring conduit was lowered 
to the ground and covered with a tem- 
porary board protection. After this, the 
pole was taken down and laid beside the 


_ ve 





necessary 
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equipment as an additional protection, 
and later this same equipment was re- 
stored to its original position, at a loss 
of a small amount of line wire only. 

While the frame building was being 
moved, we had quite a spell of bad and 
wet weather which caused a delay of a 
month or more, but during all of this 
time we experienced no trouble whatever 
on our cable or lines.” 


Versatile Chief Operator Helper in 
Plant Department. 

The most versatile chief operator in 
the western states is claimed by Ralston, 
Okla., according to The Southwestern 
Telephone News. Mrs. Hannah Henkel, 
besides supervising the traffic department, 
is also manager of the exchange and is a 
regular helper in the plant department. It 
is not strange for her to be seen changing 
weak batteries in telephones, and at re- 
pairing fuses on a main frame when 
open she is quite adept, for she knows 
as well as any wire chief if a line is ring- 
ing open or short. 

Recently when a business telephone 
was reported out of order, it fell to her 
to remedy things. With characteristic 

shrewdness, she went straightway to 

the protector at the subscriber’s sta- 
tion and cleaned the carbon blocks, 
thus immediately clearing the trouble 
and restoring service. And she is 
right there on any plant work, from 
putting up patches on the test panel 
to adjusting the contacts of the War- 


ner pole-changer ringing machine. 





Telephone Pole Before, During and After Moving of a Church, Lines Working All the Time. 


By clearing all such trouble, she has 
saved the Pawnee plant men several 32 
mile trips. If all the plante*men are 
drafted, Ralston can still boast of its 
usual excellent telephone service. 


Telephone Companies Aid in Get- 
ting Help for Farmers. 


Secretary of Labor Wilson has called 
upon rural telephone companies in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas to co-op- 
erate with the Federal Employment Serv- 
ice in assisting farmers to get help to 
harvest the wheat crop. 

In .all 1,700 separate telephone com- 
panies will be approached in these four 
states. Only the rural companies, those 















in intimate connection with the farmers 
throughout the main wheat belt of the 
Middle West, are being asked to lend 
their assistance. 

Letters to the Kansas telephone com- 
panies from the Secretary of Labor, ac- 
companied by an circular 
from Director General John B. Densmore 
of the United States employment service, 
were sent out recently. 


instruction 


Managers of central 
asked to call up their 
lines in order to ascertain their individual 
needs for help in the coming harvest, to- 
gether with wages offered other 
necessary details. The replies should be 
noted on special application forms of the 
employment service and all requests im- 
mediately 
branch office or reepresentative of the 
service. Qualified applicants for farm 
work listed on the rolls of the service, 


exchanges are 
all farmers on 


and 


forwarded to the nearest 


would then be forwarded without delay 
to the farms where their help is needed 
most. 

In spite of the 


great organization 


built up by the United States employ- 
last 
there are yet 


ment service in the few months it 
hundreds of 


t housands 


is believed 
of farmers 
who 
still igno- 
rant of the 


are 


help it can 
give dur- 
ing the 
“p e ak 
load” peri- 
od of the 
summer 
months, 
By the co- 
oper a tion 
of rural 
tele p hone 
com panies 
the 
va n tages 
of the ser- 


a d- 


vice as a 
; war meas- 
ure can be 
placed directly before practically every 
farmer in the all-important Middle West- 
ern wheat belt, where the harvest is now 
about to begin. The employment service 
announces that if the plan is successful 
in that region it will probably be ex- 
tended to other agricultural districts. 


Tilden (Neb.) Telephone Co. to 
Place Wires Underground. 


A B. Warnke, manager of the- Tilden 
Telphone Co., Tilden, Neb., announces 
that work will soon be started on the 
placing of all company’s main lines in 
Tilden under ground. Approximately 
4,000 feet of aerial lines will be removed 
and placed in conduit. 











Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


’Thwart the starry dome of Heaven, 
Like a ball of silver light, 

Sailed the moon in regal splendor 
Thru the soft June night. 


Flooding all the world with brightness; 
Moonbeams scouting everywhere; 

Some were caught by crystal dew drops 
Holding them bright captives there. 


Flashed the firefly its lantern, 

Where the darker shadows fell, 
Sleepy birds in leafy tree tops 
Twittered softly, “All is well.” 

Great are the nights of June when 
the weather is fine, but one thing seems 
to be the matter with them this year that 
I have never noticed before—they: are 
shorter than they used to be. 

The daylight-saving plan works all 
right on one end of the day, but the 
net result seems to be that one losgs one 
hour more of sleep because the people 
who do not have to work all day seem 
to forget that bedtime comes an hour 
earlier. It also seems to be harder on 
the telephone man in another way, be- 
cause it is so early in the day that he 
is often expected to take a little run out 
in the country after supper and fix some 
rural line that is out of service. 

After one has been fixing rural lines 
about ten hours a day, this little after- 
supper stunt loses some of its charm and 
one does not hail it with that delight 
which might be expected. However, he 
does it, and that, too, without being 
asked, for where is the good telephone 
man who can rest easy in broad daylight 
when he knows there are lines out of 
service on which live people who 
either are, or are at any time liable to 
be, sick or meet with an accident? 

Thus from 10 to 14 hours a day of real 
work fall to the lot of a trouble-shooter 
this year—and he becomes so familiar 
with that pride of Henry’s that he, at 
times, would be glad to miss its familiar 
rattle. 

To cover 50, 60, or 70 miles a day and 
fix many lines and instruments, is al- 
most a daily occurrence—quite a change 
from the slower methods of living and 
working of a hundred years ago. 

If my grandfather could lay aside 
whatever existence he now enjoys and 
come back for a day, he would find it 
quite a change from the work he was 
engaged in about a century since. He 
was a circuit rider in New Hampshire 
and went over his circuit on an old horse, 
which often covered 20 miles a day when 
pushed, and grandfather with mud, when 
it rained. From one church to another 
in the “string” which made up his cir- 
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cuit, he would ride and hold services, 
regardless of the weather, taking along 
with him, I presume, the general news 
of the day, or what they could get of it, 
which was confined pretty closely to lo- 
cal events. 

History records the fact that those old 
New England circuit riders were paid in 
the currency of the community most 
easily obtainable, which we have been in- 
formed by this same source was, partly, 
tobacco and rum. From old friends of 
the family (we can always rely on old 
friends to remember and tell us) we 
learn that little of the aforesaid remit- 
tances were allowed to spoil in those 
days. 

The actual money received for a year’s 
work in those days would not go far in 
these modern times to cover the expenses 
of raising twelve children, which was the 
number that came to bless my reverend 
grandfather and grandmother. The 
chances are that what they didn’t know 
about the practice of economy then, has 
not been discovered since. 

Those good old folks would be simply 
amazed at the volume of news at the 
service of us people of the present time. 
If they would drive up to a farmhouse 
with the expectation of surprising the 
occupants with any big piece of news, 
which they had heard in the town, they 
would find out that the stuff was old to 
them already, they having either heard it 
over the telephone or read it in the paper 
which comes daily to their own private 
mail boxes at the corner of their road 
and the main traveled highway. 

There are many other things which 
would seem new to them, such as being 
expected to pay for meals at a farm- 
house, if a stranger and lucky enough to 
get served with one, or the prices which 
the farmer gets for his produce. 

The new, shiny automobile which is 
now a part of every farm equipment 
would sfirely astonish the staid old fel- 


lows whose swiftest conveyance, while 


on this sphere, was five miles per hour. 


on the deck of a horse. 

We may well pause to pat ourselves on 
the back for being so enterprising. Yet 
there are some of us who would hesi- 
tate about purchasing an aeroplane or 
even taking a ride in the blamed thing, 
though we know it will soon be with us 
as a conveyance. This shows us that we 
are getting old and childish and that the 
younger folks will soon be laughing at 
us for being so slow. ; 

That is one of the troubles with hu- 
man beings—it takes them so long to 
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change a habit they have already ac- 
quired. If we had been started out with 
the aeroplane habit we would take it as 
a matter of course and the only safe and 
desirable conveyance. As it is, the young 
people have all the advantage with every 
new invention. 

When we built our lines through the 
country, there were some pretty well- 
established customs which we adopted, 
just because the Western Union, or Bell 
telephone people had been following them 
out. There did not seem to be any par- 
ticular reason why things should be done 
some certain but the fact of the 
matter is that they were. And so we 
trailed without putting much thought on 
the subject. 

We did not at that time figure in the 
automobile as a vehicle for trouble-chas- 
ing. I do not know why, unless it was 
that we had never seen one and hardly 
heard of such a thing, except as a superb 
piece of dreaming by some fanatic. That 
the team of horses would always be the 
accepted mode of 
the lines was our 
went so far as to 
at all. 

All our bracket lines were built ac- 
cording to plans then followed out by 
others higher up, and the result is that 
it is hard at times to keep up speed and 
be sure of the condition of the circuit. 
What I mean is the practice in building 
a bracket line, for instance, where there 
is but one pair. It has been the practice 
to nail the top bracket on the field side 
of the pole and the road bracket lower 
down on the opposite side. This brings 
the two wires, when viewed from an 
automobile in the roadway at the same 
angle from the eye and consequently the 
circuit looks crossed at every span. 

If this method were reversed and the 
top bracket placed on the road side of 
the pole and the bottom bracket opposite, 
the two wires would look widely sepa- 
rated to the eye at the usual angle 
viewed in traveling. “Shorts” would be 
much more easily spotted without the 
necessity of stopping at doubtful looking 
spans and dismounting, or the more dan- 
gerous one of trying to drive too closely 
to the side of the road next to the line, 
the while keeping one eye on the circuit 
and the other on the road. When I build 
the next circuit, I am going to lay the 
justly celebrated rules of yore aside and 
build one line which will have the con- 
venience of the repairman in mind as 
well as the other things. 

As the poet has_ so 


way, 


transportation along 
belief, if indeed we 
figure on the matter 


knowingly 
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written that immortal query, “Why 
should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
probably had in mind that human char- 
acteristic of following out grooves in 
our daily lives and habits, there is not 
much to say about the matter in a help- 
ful way. Yet, when we see people mak- 
ing the same error time after time, with 
never a change or a thought as to a 
betterment of the situation, it does no 
hurt to at least voice an objection. 

How often do you start out on the 
lines and never’ think about the tools 
which you have in the rig, or will need, 
until you meet up with a situation which 
demands some particular thing?  Per- 
haps it is only an oil can to oil a gen- 
erator; perhaps a ratchet drill to start 
holes in a telephone in which to screw 
an attachment for battery saving. It 
may be that the need of a sharp hatchet 
or saw will only manifest itself to you 
when you get to the place where it is 
to be used. 

As the army equipment necessary for 
particular things are studied out and re- 
quired to be taken along, so might the 
telephone army take advantage of that 
example to study out and list the neces- 
sary equipment for a lineman’s rig (dif- 
ferent equipment for different rigs) and 
have it printed and pasted on the back 
of his car for occasional reference. Then 
all a repairman would have to do, would 
be to check up and replenish missing 
stock before starting out. 

It is so easy to keep on doing things 
the way we learned how at first, and so 
hard to turn over a new leaf to a page 
which requires real foresight and 
thought, that we are prone—all of us— 
to repeat many errors rather than to 
climb out over the trenches of custom 
and work along new lines. 

Who knows why this suggested plac- 
ing of brackets will not be a good thing, 
in view of working conditions as they 
now are? 

APHORISM: A revolutionist 
necessarily a public enemy. 


is not 


WAR FINANCE MEASURES. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


Bonds issued by the corporation shall 
bear such rate, or rates, of interest as 
may be determined by the board of di- 
rectors subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Bonds are 
redeemable at the option of the corpora- 
tion and shall have a first and paramount 
floating charge on all the assets of the 
corporation which shall not be mortgaged 
or pledged. 

Bonds are to be issued at not less than 
par in payment of any advance authorized 
and offered for sale at such price, and 
payable in such form, as to dollars or 
foreign money, as the board of directors, 
with approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may determine. Bonds issued 
by the corporation or its obligations or 
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interest thereon do not carry the liabil- 
ity of the United States. 

Bonds issued by the corporation are 
exempt both as to principal and inter- 
est from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States, any state 
or any possession of the United States, 
or by any local taxing authority except 
estate and inheritance taxes, graduated 
additional income taxes, known as sur- 
taxes, and excess profits and war profit 
taxes now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States upon income or pro‘ts. 
The interest on an amount of such bonds 
not exceeding $5,000 owned by any in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation or as- 
sociation, is exempt from income and 
excess profits and war profits taxes. 

The corporation, including its fran- 
chise, capital, reserve or surplus and the 
income derived therefrom, is exempt 
from all taxation, except real property of 
the corporation which is subject to state, 
county and municipal taxes. 

Specified Duties of Corporation. 

Net earnings of the corporation not re- 
quired for operation are to be accumu- 
lated as a reserve fund until the corpora- 
tion is liquidated. The funds are to be 
invested in bonds and obligations of the 
United States issued or converted after 
September 24, 1917, or deposited in mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, or in a Federal Reserve Bank, or 
may be used in the purchase and re- 
demption of any bonds issued by the cor- 
poration. 

The corporation is required to file 
quarterly reports with the secretary of 
the Senate and with the clerk of the 
House of Representative, as of the first 
day of each month of the quarter, show- 
ing capital paid in, bonds issued and out- 
standing, amount of advances made and 
to whom, amount and classes of se- 
curities received, together with such other 
information required, and will also file 
on the first day of each regular session 
of Congress a detailed statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

The national bank law has_ been 
amended so as to except liabilities in- 
curred under the provision of War 
Finance Corporation act with respect 
to indebtedness exceeding the amount of 
the banks unimpaired paid in capital 

Federal Reserve Banks are authorized, 
subject to maturity limitations of the 
Federal Reserve act, and its board’s regu- 
lations, to discount the direct obligations 
of member banks secured by bonds of 
the War Finance Corporation and to re- 
discount eligible paper when secured by 
such bonds indorsed by a member bank. 

Federal Reserve Banks, with approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board, may use 
any obligation or paper so acquired as 
a basis of the issuance of Federal Re- 
serve Bank notes. The Federal Reserve 
Bank may make a special interest charge 
on such notes so issued. 
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Penalties ranging from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 with imprisonment from one to five 
years may be imposed for making false 
statements, for wilfully over-valuing any 
security, for forging and for embezzle- 
ment of any funds of the corporation. 

The Law also creates a committee 
known as the Capital Issues Committee, 
composed of seven members appointed 
by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the 

At least three members shall be mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board. Of- 
ficers and employes of the United States, 
and directors of the 


Senate. 


reserve bank are 
eligible for appointment. One member 
is designated chairman, but subsequent 


vacancies shall be filled by the commit- 
tee. The term of office shall be 
mined by the President. The compen- 
sation is fixed at $7,500 for those who 
are not members of the 
Soard. 


deter- 


Federal Reserve 


Capital Issues Committee’s Powers. 

The 
the organization 
without regard to the provisions of the 
civil service act, maintain a principal of- 
fice in the District of Columbia with right 
to appoint such agents in any part of the 
United States to prosecute any inquiry 
as to security issues. 

This committee the under 
rules and regulation prescribed by it, to 
investigate, 


committee and fix 


compensation of an 


may employ 


has power, 


pass upon and_ determine 
whether the proposed issue is compatible 
with the national interest and that there 
be sold or offered for sale or for subscrip- 
tion any securities which include stocks, 
shares of stock, bonds, debentures, notes, 
certificate of indebtedness and other ob- 
ligations, the total value of which, and 
other securities issued by the same per- 
son, firm, corporation and association is 
in excess of $100,000. Capital 
Committee’s No. 1. specifically 
sets forth the committee’s position and 
its interpretation of the act. 

The committee is not 
pass upon: 


Issues 
circular 


authorized to 


Any borrowing in the ordinary course 
of business as distinguished from _ bor- 
rowing for capital purposes. 

The renewing or refunding of in- 
debtedness existing at the time of the 
passage of the act. 

The resale of any securities, the sale or 
offering of which the committtee has de- 
termined to be compatible with the na- 
tional interest. 

Railroad securities of property in pos- 
session of the President or bonds of this 
corporation. 

In naming the directors of the new 
corporation and the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, President Wilson recognized the 
important work the personnel of the old 
Capital Issues Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and its advisory com- 
mittee had done in investigating and 
passing upon applications. 
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The directors named are Gov. Wm. P. 
G. Harding, Ala.; Clifford M. Leonard, 
Ill.; Eugene Meyer, Jr.. New York, of 
the banking house, Eugene Meyer, Jr. & 
Co., and A. W. McLean, banker and law- 
yer of Wilmington, N. C. The country 
is most fortunate in having the services 
of men of such character. It was with 
regret that Allen B. Forbes declined the 
nomination, but the country rejoices in 
the appointment of Clifford M. Leonard 
of Illinois. 

The Capital Issues Committee consists 
of Charles S. Hamlin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; John Skelton Williams, 
Comptroller of Currency; Frederick A. 
Delano of the Federal Reserve Board; 


James B. Brown, president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Louisville; J. S. 
Drum, president, the Savings Union 


Bank & Trust Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Henry C. Flower, president, the Fidelity 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Fred H. 
Goff, president, the Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chairmen of Organizations. 


In the organization of 
McAdoo is 
officio chairman, and Governor Harding 


the corpora- 
tion, Secretary chosen ex- 
of the Federal Reserve Board vice-chair- 
man and general manager. 

Under the designation of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hamlin is elected chairman of 
the Capital Issues Committee, Sherman 
Allen, former assistant secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is elected treas- 
urer and acting secretary of both the 
corporation and the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. A permanent secretary for each 
is to be selected later. 

In welcoming the members of the Capi- 
tal Issues Committee, Secretary McAdoo 
very fittingly stated: “You have a very 
important part to perform in this great 
financial service which must be rendered 
to the country in order to carry forward 
successfully the operations of the war. 
Your responsibility is great and because 
it is great, I know that you will! be all 
the more inspired by the task.” 

And to the directors cof 
corporation, he said: “I 


the Finance 
want to con- 
gratulate you on the great oppcrtunity 
you have to render a distinctive 
the perilous 
There can be no chart for 
this corporation, nor can any true picture 
of its necessary activities 
this time. 


very 
service to the country in 


time of war. 
be drawn at 


“It must evolve with the progress of 
events and our duty is to see that in the 
evolution it performs the great functions 
which have been committed to it and that 
it exercises its great powers always and 
at all times in the public interest.” 

An important function, which the new 
corporation will perform, to which your 
special attention is called, is the relief 
given to savings banks. It must be kept 
in mind that our savings banks, and the 
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great educational campaign 
have been 


which they 
carrying on to promulgate 
thrift, are showing fruits in the success- 
ful flotation of our Liberty loans. 

As government securities are sold, all 
classes buy and the savings of thousands 
are withdrawn from the savings banks 
and placed in government securities. Sav- 
ings banks funds have largely been in- 
vested in bonds issued by railroads, public 
utility and industrial corporations, besides 
the other channels open to them for in- 
vestment. To keep the necessary reserve 
and at the same time meet the heavy drain 
upon their deposits, it has been necessary 
for these savings institutions to sell their 
bonds, and in many cases at severa! points 
This is one of the reascns why 
the prices of securities have declined. 

With the savings 
banks and buildings and loan associations 
may borrow from the corporation for not 
more than one year on terms as above 
mentioned, thereby giving them time to 
adjust their finances during a more pro- 
pitious time than immediately preceding 
the payment for Liberty bonds. 

The functions which the corporation 
are to perform should be well understood 
by every owner or gone interested in a 
utility property. 


loss. 


new corporation, 


There is one point par- 
ticularly to which I doubt whether suf- 
ficient attention has been given. It is 
that too much importance must not be 
placed on the War Finance Corporation 
in the giving of long expected financial 
relief to public utilities. Recent state- 
ments indicate that money will not be 
loaned direct to public utilities. 


Loans by Corporations. 

In defining the corporation's functions, 
a statement as made by the directors that 
“an erroneous impression seems to exist 
in certain quarters that the corporation 
is intended primarily to make direct ad- 


vances to borrowers under the ‘excep- 
tional cases’ clause.” 
The resources of the War _ Finance 


intended to be 
loaned directly to war industries unless 
in an exceptional indirectly 
through the banks. However, the War 
Finance Corporation will, through a plan 
of co-operation with banking institutions 
render aid indirectly. 


Corporation are not 


case, but 


The officials and directors of the corpo- 
ration decided that applicants must make 
their showing to the banks or bankers in 
the usual way. If the banks or bankers, 
after their careful investigation agree to 
render aid by accepting securities or pur- 
chasing them, then the bankers will be 
able to go to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, submit the necessary data and if 
security warrants, the War Finance Cor- 
poration will buy the security or render 
aid to the banker. 

This procedure accomplishes the im- 
portant requisite of giving the War 
Finance Corporation the benefit of the 
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local financial institution’s investigations 
and ample security for the loan without 
any undue risk. 

A prominent New York banker recently 
stated that “if the directors of the War 
Finance Corporation are brave enough to 
use the direct loan method of rendering 
financial assistance, the corporation would 
be in a position to render its expected 
usefulness to the public. 

“The direct loan method of financing is 
necessitated by the fact that the public is 
not in the market for securities, and, be- 
cause the banks cannot afford to 
themselves up with securities 
used for capital purposes.” 

Bankers have held meetings recently 
to discuss ways of financing the public 
utilities companies of the country, and to 
bring the situation to the attention of 
public service commissions to do their part 
in upholding the credit of utilities. Pos- 
sibly a nation-wide organization will be 
formed to secure financial assistance and 
such increase in revenue as is necessary 
to stabilize the credit. 

Three Solutions Discussed by Bankers. 

The Wall Street Journal reported three 
solutions of the situation as discussed by 
the bankers: 

First. Organization of financial insti- 
tutions to finance the needs of the utili- 
ties and support their appeals before pub- 
lic service commissions for an increase in 
rates. 


load 
or loans 


Second. Amendment of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation act to provide, in un- 
questioned terms, for the relief of this 
class of companies. 

Third. Government control during the 
period of the war. 

The directors of the corporation have 
recently held important conferences with 
New York, Philadelphia and 
bankers in pursuance to a 
nounced by the 


Chicago 
policy an- 
directors of the War 
Finance Corporation that they would meet 
representative bankers of various cities 
and exchange views with them concern- 
ing the finance corporation’s method of 
acting upon applications for loans. 

The principal subjects discussed includ- 
ed the provision of the War Finance 
Corporation act requiring banks to en- 
dorse the notes when loans are made by 
the finance corporation to banks, the con- 
tention being that this involves an un- 
sound banking practice, as the endorse- 
ment makes the endorser responsible and 
creates a contingent liability of the bank. 

Another question has been the amount 
the finance corporation may advance to 
member banks in the Federal Reserve 
System. The specifies that the 
finance corporation is limited to 75 per 
cent of advances made by the banks. It 
has been proposed that the act be 


law 


amended, permitting the corporation to 
make advances to member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System up to 100 per 
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cent of the amount of their loans to pub- 
lic utility concerns or firms working on 
war orders, and to advance private bank- 
ers up to 90 per cent of the amount of 
their loans to public utility concerns. 
Another amendment permit the 
finance corporation to loans to 


will 
make 
banks and bankers who have made loans 
or purchased securities prior to April 6, 
1917. 

Governor Harding, at one of these con- 
ferences, said: “The directors are going 
ultra-cautious in their ‘attitude 
and are going to be very slow in passing 


to be 


upon applications for financial aid. Cor- 
porations, principally utility concerns, 
cannot expect quick decisions and may 


have to curtail their needs.” 

It will be seen the importance of deal- 
ing with the banker direct and necessity 
of being able to make a satisfactory 
statement or showing to the bank. 

In this pleasing to 
note that some of our public utility com- 
missions 


connection it is 


have given prompt considera- 


tion to applications for rate increases. 
Vice-President MacKinnon, in a recent 
bulletin, as well as TELEPHONY, called 


special attention to the importance of 
the statement issued by the corporations 
as to rates. 

The statement issued was in substance: 
That the 
feel that localities served by these var- 


directors of the corporation 
ious public utility enterprises should not 
expect the War Finance Corporation to 
make advances to utility company 
whose statements show that it is in actual 


any 


It is a mat- 
authorities to 


need of increased revenue. 
ter for determine 
whether or not an increase in rates, suf- 


ficient to maintain 


local 


the enterprise as a 
going concern, should be granted. 

The directors of the corporation, 
therefore, that authorities 
give prompt consideration to applications 
made by public utilities for permission to 


urge proper 


increase rates, in order that the directors 
of the War Finance 
know, when applications for 


Corporation may 
loans are 
presented by public utility corporations, 
whether or not they will be able to give 
adequate security. 

This statement issued by the Finance 
Corporation has no doubt reached all of 
the public utility commissions in the var- 
ious states, and it is hoped relief will .be 
given before companies are made to suf- 
fer actual loss. 

Unfortunately utilities 
be operated like private 
when expenses and basic materials in- 
crease in price, the price of manufactur- 
ers’ articles are either raised or a proc- 
ess of retrenchment is 


cannot 
business, for 


public 


embarked upon, 
Public utilities cannot retrench or curtail 
their service to the public. 

Mr. Warburg, before the national con- 
ference on war economy held in New 
York recently, stated that “the War 
Finance Corporation in the majority of 
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cases, expects to deal only with concerns 
that are solvent and able to provide a 
bankers guaranty.” 

These 
considered. 


should be 
My advice to you who are 


statements earnestly 
interested in public utility corporations 
and expecting aid from the new corpora- 
tion, is to get your rate situation ad- 
justed by making 
then deal directly 
banking house. 


proper showing and 


with your banker or 
Previous to the enactment of the bill, 
some of our public utility bankers, to- 
gether with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, called attention to the need of the 
maintenance of the efficiency and credit 
of public utilities | 
Skelton Williams stated that “if the 
public utilities are allowed to sink into 
inefficiency, much of the important work 


companies. John 


edsdanseiansind 
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Copyright, Committee on Public 


American Soldier Operating Switchboard 


of the war would be crippled or para- 
lized, especially in view of the fact that 
the work of the upon 
many of the utilities strains which they 
are unable to 
help. 


war has thrown 


endure without prompt 

Cost of labor and all materials for the 
operation, betterment and upkeep have in- 
creased heavily and suddenly.” 

A committee representing the princi- 
pal electric light, power and electric rail- 
way companies, and the most important 
gas companies of the country, submitted 
a report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury directing attention to the increase in 
the last two years in the cost of mate- 
rials used in the 
properties. 


maintenance of their 
We are all acquainted with these in- 
creases and know that efficiency is not 
possible under present conditions. 
Max Thelen, formerly president of the 


California commission, said: “At a time 


Informat.on. 


, 
wv 
ty 


when the sale of public utility securities 


in the financial centers of the United 
States has become extremely difficult, 
California is fortunate in that a local 


market for securities, authorized hy the 


railroad commission, has gradually been 
created and has largely assisted in meet- 
ing the requirements of our public utili- 
ties during the war. 

portion of the 
public utility securities, authorized by the 
California 


“A very considerable 


commission since our entry 


for additions and 
sold to 


into the war and used 
betterments, has been California 
investors.” 

It can be seen from this statement that 
this 


zance to 


honorable body has given cogni- 


fair rate allowances 
T. M. McArthur, president of the Pub- 


lice Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
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in a recent article in The Nation's Busi- 
ness entitled “First Aid for Public Util- 
ities,” stated: “If this country is ulti- 


mately to take its place in the forefront 
of the allies and be the final deciding 
factor in the termination of the war, the 
integrity of the utility industry of this 
country must not only be revised, but its 
activities must be speeded up to a point 
never 

“The has provided aid 
through the creation of the War Finance 
Corporation, which will undoubtedly af- 


heretofore attained 


government 


ford to many companies, either directly 
or indirectly, a channel of that 
would not have existed had the act not 
been passed.” 


finance 


E. G. Connett, president of the United 
Gas & Electric Corporation, in the In- 
vestment Weekly stated that so long as 
public utilities have to be financed by 
borrowing funds, no saving will be made 


in costs through municipal ownership. 
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This same thought is substantiated by 
the Congress of the United States by the 
enactment of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion bill. : 

When the bills passed the Senate by 
a vote of 74 to 3, and the House by 369 
to 2, it will be seen that our Congress is 
in touch with the pulse of the nation and 
fully recognizes that it is better to 
create an agency providing aid, by ad- 
vancing moneys to industries, either di- 
rect or indirectly, including public util- 
ities, than forcing the government out of 
necessity, to take over all industries 
when their operations are contributory in 
the prosecution of the war. 

It would seem, therefore, the situation 
demanded appreciable aid from the gov- 
ernment, and it is hoped that by keep- 
ing the utilities up to a high stage of 
efficiency and through the securities to be 
issued by the new corporation, and the 
liberal recognition, by local authorities, 
of present conditions and with practical 
provision made so corporations may meet 
their obligations, the relief furnished by 
the War Finance Corporation will re- 
move the dangers which have been press- 
ing and becoming more serious each day. 


Co-operation Required for Success. 


At the opening of the war, a retired 
general called attention to the fact that 
victory does not lie with the largest 
army nor the heaviest battalions, nor 
even in the spirit of the soldiers, but in 
the spirit of the nation behind the army. 

Co-operation is being accorded the 
Capital Issues Committee by state of- 
ficials. Many of our states have blue- 
sky laws, and permits to sell securities in 
the state under this law are required. 
Some of the states have indicated their 
‘desire to co-operate with the Capital Is- 
sues Committee in every way possible. 

By subordinating local and personal in- 
terest in public welfare, and by enforc- 
ing most rigid economy in matters of 
public and private interest as well as in 
matters of personal expenditures, the 
United States can only hope to bear its 
part of the financial burden of the war, 
and thereby release sufficient labor and 
material for war purposes. 

Every resource of the nation must be 
carefully safeguarded and used with the 
utmost intelligence. 


In the “Democracy of France” by 
Guitoz, written in 1849, it was said that 
“Social unity. required that there should 
be but one government, but the diversity 
of social elements equally requires that 
this government should not be one sole 
power.” 

In commenting on the War Finance 
Corporation, The Chronicle, New York, 
stated that “The object of all democratic 
government is human progress, which is 
concerned as much with the future as 
with the present. It must be recognized 
that there is but one means of advance- 
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ment—the free expression of the powers 
of the individual. Out of man has issued 
government, and it is for his freedom 
that the social unity ensues. 

We advance together and in harmony 
when, and only when, the various units 
in their movement keep step. We have 
been told, especially in time of war, that 


this freedom of individualism must be 
subjected, that the nation’s aim and 
object are worthy, therefore nothing 


should be allowed to stand in its way. 

It is openly asserted that war cannot 
be won unless the government has the 
sole power in all things with which it has 
to do. With this line of thought, in- 
vasions have been made upon the indi- 
vidual and his agents. 

In applying this theory to the matter 
of credit, either national, corporate or 
individual, it will be seen that the gov- 
ernment cannot be one sole power, that 
there is need of human interest espe- 
cially before the credit necessary for the 
successful operation of the government, 
comes into existence. 

All the good will in the world would 
not take the form of credit without an 
action, a transaction done or to be done. 
Credit is only a bridge by which today 
crosses over into tomorrow, therefore it 
is an expression of individual life. 

A nation may issue millions of bonds 
but it cannot do so without calling upon 
the citizen in his individual capacity to 
take the other side and become the 
lender.” 

It is by stimulating patriotic elements 
that the individual is largely prompted to 
the purchasing of securities and adher- 
ing to the principles of a democratic 
government. 


Really a Great Bank. 


The new agency of the government 
providing assistance to banks, individ- 
uals and corporations is not more or less 
than a third great bank of the United 
States with the power to issue billions 
of its own notes. 

With his agency and its policy in 
force, it is believed that relief, although 
subjected to the trials of war, will put 
the effectiveness of the War Finance 
Corporation as the foremost financial un- 
dertaking this country has seen, and 
bring. about a renewed confidence in pub- 
lic service corporation securities. 


Mr. Warburg said that “the problem 
will work out its own solution. If a read- 
justment of rates to meet present con- 
ditions of high operating costs could be 
brought about, it would assure the solv- 
ency of utility corporations and place 
them in a position to obtain capital which 
they need.” 

As in other important government 
agencies, regulations and rulings promul- 
gated by the governing body have 


brought about a clear conception of the 
purposes and functions of the agency. 
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The advent of the War Finance Cor- 
poration as a government department 
marks, no doubt, the beginning of the 
most important government function 
since the Federal Reserve Bank was leg- 
alized. 


Its field of usefulness is large and its 
work, through the aid of the auxiliary 
sub-committees on capital issues, should 
result in preventing default in corpora- 
tion bonds for all times to come, be- 
cause a great power will be available to 
stimulate proper rates, and supplying 
funds, at least indirectly, to well-man- 
aged concerns. 


Fuel Conservation Circular of Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


The Engineering Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois has just issued 
a 90-page booklet printed in four colors 
which shows that the average small pow- 
er plant can save 15 per cent of its fuel 
by the exercise of greater care in equip- 
ment and operation. This means a sav- 
ing of twelve or thirteen million tons per 
annum if applied throughout the coun- 
try. 

The purpose of the publication, the title 
of which is “Fuel Economy in the Oper- 
ation of Hand Fired Power Plants,” is 
io present to owners, managers, superin- 
tendents, engineers, and firemen certain 
suggestions which will help them in ef- 
fecting greater fuel economy, and in de- 
termining the properties and characteris- 
tics of the coal purchased. Features of 
installation essential to the proper com- 
bustion of fuel are discussed; the prac- 
tice to be observed in the operation of 
the plant is outlined; and the employ- 
ment of simple devices for indicating 
conditions of operation is prescribed. 


The publication was prepared by a 
special committee of the research staff of 
the Engineering Experiment Station as- 
sisted by an advisory committee consist- 
ing of Joseph Harrington, advisory en- 
gineer on power plant design and opera- 
tion, Chicago; Arthur L. Rice, editor, 
Power Plant Engineering, Chicago: 
john C. White, chairman educational 
committee, National Association of Sta- 
tionary Engineers, Madison, Wis.; O. P. 
Hood, chief mechanical engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C.; D. M. 
Myers, advisory engineer on fuel con- 
servation, United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.-C., and C. R. Rich- 
ards, dean of the College of Engineering 
and director of the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the University of IIli- 
mois. 


Only a limited supply of copies of this 
publication is available for free distribu- 
tion. Requests for copies should be di- 
rected to the Engineering Experiment 
Station, Urbana, IIl., and should specify 
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General Manager John Z. Miller Received the First Call Over the New Automatic System, 





Which Was Initiated by Mayor Kitts. 


Automatic System Cut Over at Erie 


New 


Full Automatic Telephone System of the Mutual Telephone Co., of 


Erie, Pa., Cut Into Service June 15 Without Any Interruption in Service— 


New 


In the presence of prominent officials, 
citizens of Erie and newspaper men, the 
new automatic telephone system of the 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Erie,’ Pa., was 
inaugurated shortly before midnight 
Saturday, June 15. Mayor Miles B. 
Kitts, seated in his office in the city hall, 
dialed No. 3222, the office of John Z. 
Miller, general manager of the Mutual 
company, and initiated the first call over 
the system. 

After the conversation was completed, 
the new automatic 
open to the public. 
hundreds of 


system was thrown 
Almost immediately 
subscribers had discovered 
that there were no longer any operators 
in the exchange to answer their calls and 
the clicks of the selecting and connecting 
switches were heard throughout the 
rooms of the exchange building. 





Views of the Lobby of the New Exchange Building of the Mutual 





Previous to the cutover the company 
had given the widest possible publicity to 
the new system and its operation, so that 
there was comparatively little confusion 
owing to the not knowing 
how to initiate calls on the new system. 
Many showed astonishment at the 
promptness with which they were able 
to reach the desired party. 

Demonstrations had been made before 
the Rotary club, the Erie club, Engineers’ 
society, University club, Woman’s club, 
the high school, the commercial club 
and the Kiwanis club. At the same time 
an exhibit was placed in the lobby of the 
Mutual Telephone Co.’s building and for 
more than two weeks there was a pub- 
lic exhibition on the first floor of the 
Ariel building at Eighth and State 
streets, which was seen by many. 


subscribers 





Telephone Co. 
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Give an 


Equipment Is Housed in New and Up-to-Date Exchange Building 


M. Victor Wright, the plant superin- 
tendent of the Mutual i % 
was highly complimented by Manager 
Miller for the careful and efficient man- 
ner in which his handled 
cutting 


Telephone 


force of men 
the details of the great task of 
over the new system. 

Frank Starks, the superintendent of 
construction, and Burt Huffman, super- 
intendent of cable plant, also came in for 
a good share of the congratulations, for 
the high degree of insulation to which 
they have brought up the outside plant 
in the last six months. 

To Harrison Gingenbach, the wire 
chief, great credit is due in his handling 
of the voluminous records of his depart- 
ment, which was necessary to avoid con- 
the traffic. 

It was no small part of the cut over 


fusion in 





Idea of the Beautiful Interior Finish. 
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to change all of the 10,000 telephones 
connected with the system. Earl B. 
Glover, chief inspector, was assigned to 
this work. With a large force of men 
at his disposal, the change was com- 
pleted in good time and carefully tested 
out. 

P. H. Davenport, the engineer in 
charge of the erection of the automatic 
equipment, H. P. Mahoney, who arranged 
the ‘inal details of the cut-over, and E. L. 














New Telephone Exchange Building at Erie. 


Grauel, who looked after the private 
branch automatic exchanges, represented 
the Automatic Electric Co. in the instal- 
lation of the exchange. 
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The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are: 

A. A. Culbertson, president; William 
Spencer, vice-president; John Z. Miller, 
secretary; A. W. Hayes, treasurer; F. 
R. Simmons and Wm. J. Stern. 


A. T. & T. to Leave Wires in Mis- 
souri to Subsidiary. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of New York and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Missouri, re- 
cently filed application with the Missouri 
Public Service Commission for authority 
to lease all the toll and long distance tel- 
ephone lines in the state of Missouri, 
owned operated by them, to the 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

The purpose of the lease, as set out 
in the papers filed, is to bring all of the 
toll and long distance lines in that state 
under one management. 


and 


The companies 
have agreed upon terms of the lease and 
only await approval of the commission 
to consummate the deal which they plan 
to have in effect by July 14. 

The companies say in their application 
that, by placing the toll and 
facilities under one management, they 
can be more efficiently and economically 
managed as a part of the toll system of 
the Bell company than heretofore. 

The wire mileage affected by the lease, 
as stated, reaches into nearly every 
county in the state. The total wire to 
Le leased by the Bell company from the 
other two companies is 3,796 miles. 


circuits 


It is stated that the Bell company will 
file with the commission a new schedule 
of toll rates covering the entire state of 
Missouri which will make a uniformity in 
the charges for toll rates in this state. 

The terms of the contract for the lease 
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of the lines provide that the Bell com- 
pany shall pay for the use of the facili- 
ties at the rate of $25 per annum per 
circuit mile. 

The application was filed by A. H. 
Bolte of St. Louis, counsel for the Bell 
company. It was taken under advise- 
ment by the commission and will not be 
acted upon until the telephone engineer 
of that body has made an analysis of the 
lease and contract. 


Quarterly Meeting of Western 
Pennsylvania Association. 

The next regular quarterly meeting of 
the Western Pennsylvania Independent 
Telephone Association will be held at the 
Lawrence Hotel, Erie, Pa. July 26 and 
27. The first session 
p. m., Friday, July 26. 

Matters of importance 
cussed at this meeting. Several 
talks have been arranged for. 


will convene at 2 
will be dis- 
good 
Members 
are urged to attend and bring their op- 
erating neighbors with them. 

An outing and fish fry on the banks 
of Lake Erie Saturday afternoon are the 
principal entertainment features and all 
are assured a good time. 
will be in charge. 


“Pop” Wilson 


Indiana Company Trains Woman 
to Do Work of Wire Chief. 
Recognizing that the time is rapidly ap- 

proaching*when it may not be possible to 

get men for many positions in civil life, 

Paul Higman, manager of the Citizens 

Telephone Co. at Kokomo, Ind., is teach- 

ing a woman the duties of a wire chief. 

If the plan proves successful, three other 

women will be instructed and assigned to 

the work. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Dr. Chas. W. Burrows, associate 
physicist of the United States Bureau of 
Standards in charge of the magnetic sec- 
tion of that institution, has resigned and 
will take up the work of commercial re- 
search and consultation, with laboratories 
equipped for research on problems involv- 
ing magnetic materials and apparatus, lo- 
cated at Grasmere, borough of Richmond 
New York City. 

Robert Miller, general sales manager 
of the Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Mun- 
cie, Ind., has the sympathy of his many 
friends in the telephone field in the loss 
of his wife. Mrs. Miller passed away at 
Monrovia, Cal., July 2, after a prolonged 
illness. 

Daniel B. Corman, wire chief of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Louisville, Ky., was recently married 
to Miss Aileen Bickers, of Kirkwood, 
Mercer county. 

Angus S. Hibbard, formerly general 


manager and now a director of the Chi- 


cago Telephone Co., left early in June 
for France. He will work for the Red 
Cross in Paris in an executive capacity. 

Frank Wampler, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been appointed zeneral manager of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., Indiana 
division, by the receivers of the com- 
pany, to succeed J. W. Stickney, who re- 
signed as general manager to take up 
special duties under the direction of the 
receiver. 

Mr. Wampler, who began his work July 
1, was formerly general superintendent 
of the Indiana territory outside of In- 
dianapolis. He has been with the Cen- 
tral Union company for the past 20 years 
and has a thorough acquaintance with all 
the departments of the business. He is a 
member of the Indiana state council of 
defense and is chairman of the commit: 
tee on communications of the council. 

Walter Baker, who has been con- 
nected with the Eastern Indiana Tele- 
phone Co. at Winchester, Ind., for sev- 


eral years, has resigned his position to 
become manager of the Converse Con- 
solidated Telephone Co., at 
Ind. 

G. E. Arnold of Sabetha, Kan., has 
Leen elected manager of the Independent 
Telephone company of Ord, Neb., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Marquard. The stockhold- 
evs of the company have authorized the 
uew manager to expend a considerable 
sum in improving and extending the 
service. 

Max Thelen has resigned as president 
of the California Railroad Commission 
to become surveyor of contracts for the 
War Department at Washington, D. C 

J. F. Diener, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
for 18 superintendent of the 
United Telephone Co., has resigned to 
with the Standard 
Equipment Co., of Columbus, Ohio. 

Charles McGallum, who has been 
manager of the. Cheboygan, Mich., ex- 
change of the Michigan State Telephone 


Converse, 


years 


become associated 
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Co. for 14 years, is now manager of the 
Gaylord, Mich., exchange of the Onaway- 
Alpena Telephone Co. 

Peter B. Orth, chief clerk of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., at Rapids. 
Mich., for been pro- 
moted to manager of the local exchange 


Grand 
several years, has 
at Grand Rapids. 

Fred W. Nelson, of St. Johns, Ariz., 
president of the Arizona Electric Tele- 
phone Co., the 


System in 


owning. and operating 


Navajo-Apache Telephone 
Navajo and Apache counties, is a native 
of New Hampshire. 
city of 


He was born in the 
Manchester, December 28, 1857. 
When but a lad he moved to the Middle 
West and acquired his education in the 
public schools of Chicago. 

still 
spent seven or eight 
years farming and raising stock in Apache 
county, Ariz. During 1893 and 1894 he 
served as Arizona county recorder. In 


later he 
and 


Some 
farther 


years journeyed 


west 


1895 he commenced to practice law, in 
which profession he has since continued. 
In 1895 Mr. Nelson was elected county 
recorder of Navajo county, continuing in 
that office for two consecutive years. 

In 1900 the 
banking business and still maintains his 


he became interested in 
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Fred W. Nelson. 


interest in that business as president of 
the Stockmen’s State Bank, at St. Johns. 
From 1909 to 1914 he served as county at- 
torney for Apache county. 

In his public and private life Mr. Nel- 
son has won and retained the confidence 


From Factory and 


Waterproof Station Protector for 
Outdoor Mounting. 

Among the individual station protectors 

of the Reliable Electric Co., of Chicago, 


is a large carbon air gap, waterproof pro- 

















Reliable No. 997-B. Station Protector. 


In consists 
of a vitrified porcelain box with the top 
so shaped as to shed water away from the 
cover, while protected vents 
eaves insure’ ventilation 


tector for outdoor mounting. 


under the 
and prevent 


sweating. The cover is of smooth cast 
iron, red enameled and fitted with a pure 
rubber gasket. It is locked in place by 
mieans of two wing nuts. 

Inside the box are two three-ampere 
Blow-Rite tubular wood fuses which are 
held in place by loose neck contacts to 
phosphor bronze tension springs. There 
blocks with 
U-shaped mica dielectrics between them. 

A new type known as the No. 997-B has 


are four large carbon two 


the saw-toothed type self-cleaning pro- 
tective equipment. 


“Uncle Sam’s Salesmen”—War Or- 
ganization Started in Cleveland. 


“Uncle Sam’s Salesmen” is a war or- 


ganization started in Cleveland, 15 weeks 
ago, and at the present time, it has 2,000 
H. S. Greene, of the National 
Carbon Co., is general chairman of this 


members. 
war-work organization. The membership 
fee is $1 a year. 

The success of this organization is at- 
tributable to its intensive form of struc- 
ture, as it has a divisional trade chairman 
and sub-chairman, so that every member 
is responsible to some one for the work 
which he is doing. Every man has 15 or 
20 cards or prospects which he must fol- 
low up. 

How thorough and efficient this organi- 
zation is, is exemplified by its recent suc- 
cess in selling $703,000 of War Savings 


of those associated with him. Those 


know him best consider him of a con- 


structive nature, keen and alert to see 


opportunities, but very conservative in his 
undertakings. While he is inclined to be 


serious-minded, he very quickly sees and 
appreciates the points of a good stor 
He’s practical and goes direct to the 


point in all his dealings as he does not 
believe in beating around the bush 

Realizing the need for telephone serv- 
ice in his community and the vicinity, he 
built telephone lines in Apache and Nava- 
jo counties in 1906 and 1907 and or- 
ganized the pioneer company in the field, 
incorporating it under the name of the 
Arizona Electric Telephone Co 

The general offices of the company are 
located at Holbrook, Ariz., on the main 
line of the Santa Fe 
about 200 subscribers, operates seven ex- 


Railroad. It has 


changes and 11 toll stations and in addi- 
tion has some 200 miles of toll line 
Mr. Nelson is a member of the Ameri- 
can and Arizona Bar Association and also 
a Bs. 2... ©. 
Obituary. 

J. B. Hughes, president of the Jes- 
Nicholas- 
ville, Ky., recently died of heart trouble 


samine Home Telephone Co., 


Salesroom 


Stamps, which was the result of 
week’s effort. 


one 


New Stromberg-Carlson Glossy 
Retouching Enamel. 


Together with orders for the dull 
black retouching enamel, recently mar- 
keted by the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 




















Half-Pint Can Glossy Enamel. 


phone Mfg. Co., requests for a similar 


product to be used on glossy finishes 


this demand 
the company has made up a quantity of 


were received. To meet 


“Glossy Black Retouching Enamel” to be 





40 


sold at a moderate price by half pints. 
The new enamel is best used on equip- 
ment which originally had a_ glossy, 
smooth finish, this type of finish having 
been applied to older Stromberg instru- 
ments and on telephones made by various 
other manufacturers. The enamel is 
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building extending 237 feet to the north. 

It is planned to begin spreading out by 
moving some of the more crowded stock- 
rooms and manufacturing departments 
first. Each floor and basement opens di- 
rectly into, and is a part of, the main fac- 
tory. The change in location of the de- 
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partments into the new building, in ad- 
dition to giving much needed room, will 
improve the factory routing. 

When the new building is completely 
occupied, it will make the total floor 
space of the Kellogg main manufacturing 
plant 515,000 square feet. 


applied with a camels-hair brush and 
dries quickly in air. 

By using this and similar products tel- 
ephone companies can keep their metal 
instruments in good condition and can 
make them give longer service. The 
Stromberg-Carlson company, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., will be glad to send details 
to anyone interested. 





A Large Addition to Kellogg’s 
Chicago Plant. 

“Moving day” is approaching again for 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.— 
not a change in location, to be sure, but 
the occupying of the first new six-story 
and basement addition at the east end 
oi the big Kellogg plant in Chicago. 

This fine new building is built in uni- 
form style with the main structure and 
was finished to allow the addition of two 
more floors to the main building as soon il 
as occasion requires this additional space on ays , — Ww EL 
The new building has six stories and Sale s- neil ; / AB 545 LL 7 
basement and extends 66 feet on Adams eS Se: : orl 
street and the full depth of the main 
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New Addition to the Kellogg Factory at Adams and Aberdeen Streets, Chicago. 





Notice That Joint? 


See how smoothly cut the socket is? No burrs— 
no pitted and broken edges. And, remember this 
is no shop sample—it’s just as it looked on the 
job, in the bands of the workman about to lay it. 

You'll find clean-cut joints characteristic of 
ORANGEBURG Fibre Conduit—joints that are 
easy to put together, yet tight. In a word, 
joints that fil. 











Note Protection at Corners y 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 
4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
- BOSTON, MASS, 


The “French” FOLDING DOOR Telephone Booth 


(Patent Pending) 


ECONOMY OF SPACE: The movement of the FOLDING DOOR 
takes but four (4) inches of space beyond the front of the booth. This 
feature makes it possible to use this type of booth in narrow passage- 


ways. This is one of the many advantages of the FOLDING DOOR 
telephone booth. 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


BOOK H. 


The Fibre Conduit Co. 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco, 
‘ 
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Houses in all principal cities 











